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THE 



CONFESSMS OF GERALD ESTCOURT, 



CHAPTER L 

ExTEACTS fipom the Diary of Ladt Mary 

Estcourt. 

*' Grasslands, Dorset, 1836. 

'^June 20fÄ. — I havb been miserable to-day. 
It was such a lovely morning that Parton in- 
tended running up to town, and I had antici- 
pated a long holiday with the dear children, and 
had even planned a little pic-nic to take place in 
the wood ; but I am glad to say that I kept my 
design to myself^ for Mrs. Estcourt drove over 
from Wiversdale with her daughter Susan 
directly afler breakfast, with the evident inten- 
tion of staying to luncheon, and all our arrange- 
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2 THE CONFESSIONS 

ments were, of course, upset. Parton dawdled 
about iintil he lost the eleven o'clock express ; 
and even had he gone, I suppose I should have 
been obliged to stay in and talk to the old lady. 
She asked for the children : the girls, as usual, 
openly showed their aversion to her (it is not 
my fault if they will not take to their grand- 
mother), and poor Lascelles was shy and frac- 
tious, as he always is with any of the Wiversdale 
people. I tried to excuse his behaviour on the 
score of the hot weather, which seems to have 
tried him very much ; but Mrs. Estcourt 
laughed in the most uncivil manner at the bare 
idea. She has no sympathy with anything like 
weakness or delicacy, and imagines that every- 
one must enjoy the same rüde health as herseif. 
" ^ You make a fool of the child,' she said, in 
her rough, coarse manner ; *you've nearly coddled 
him to death as it is. Sampson/ she continued, 
(why will she persist in calling my husband by 
his first name, when she knows how much he 
dislikes it ?), * when are you going to send this 
boy to school : it's high time, and he would be 
twice as well there as he is here.* Parton was 
rather ruffled with her at the moment, because 
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she had just told him, when he asked her if she 
had Seen his new book^ that she never read such 
rubbish as novels, so he made no answer to her 
remark ; but I am sure that he heard it, and I 
tremble lest he should act upon her advice. It 
is Strange what an influence this old woman has 
over him, notwithstanding that they are always 
quarrelling with eaeh other. I am sure she is at 
the bottom of his disagreements with mjself, 
though he is hard enough to bear with, Heaven 
knows ! — ^and I dread her entering the house, for 
she never does so without leaving some un- 
pleasantness behind, in token of her. visit. I 
mistrust my sisters-in-law also ; I cannot open 
my mouth to speak but I feel their sly eyes 
are on jne, ready to pounce upon and if possible 
misconstrue the meaning of every word I utter. 

" I have not been well lately. The morning 
tour of duty fatigued me, and in the middle of 
luncheon I fainted. The first words I heard on 
reviying were, * It's my belief, Lady Mary bringe 
half of this on herseif, Sampson. She coddles 
herseif just as she does that puny boy of yours, 
and with a little judgment it might be prevented. 
When did you ever see me faint ?' 
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" Parton had the grace to teil his mother to 
hold her tongue, and I was naturally so indig- 
nant at what she had said, that I was glad of an 
excuse to leave the luncheon-room, and go to 
lie down upon my bed. 

" Bring it on myself, indeed ! I suppose she 
imagines that the Portsdowne blood is like her 
own ! But she migl\t make a little allowance 
for my not having been reared in the country 
amongst milkmaids and ploughboys. I was in 
hopes they would have left Grasslands without 
disturbiug me further ; but in another half-hour 
they all came trooping up to say *good-bye/ 
Parton, it seemed, being about to accompany 
his mother and sister back to Wiversdale to 
dinner. He generally manages to leave the house 
when I need him most. As they were quitting 
the room, Susan Estcourt stopped to examine 
my favourite little model of the Corinth at 
Rome, which stood on the mantelpiece. She 
said she had never seen one so pretty before, 
evidently with a view to possessing it, for she 
knows her brother's disposition well, 

" * Pray take it/ said Parton, ^ it's of no use 
tx) US : you're very welcome to it/ 
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"My poor little model that he bought me 
himself on the occasion of our visiting Italy on 
our wedding tour ; not that I value it for that 
reason, but I cannot bear that he should give 
away my things to Susan Estcourt. I sprung 
from the bed, saying quickly, * Parton, that 
model is mine ;' but he would not allow me to 
finish my sentence. *Pooh, pooh/ he inter- 
rupted me with, *I can get you another in 
London any day, and Susan fancies it.' And 
then Mrs. Estcourt remarked that * of course, if 
Susan fancied it, that would be an additional 
reason for Lady Mary to set störe by it' I 
was so angry that I had no words to answer her 
with ; but I gave her a look which I think she 
will remember. 

" How cruel these people are to me I How 
unjust, and how bitter 1 By what act have I 
ever incurred their resentment, except, indeed, 
by my marriage with Parton ; and what right 
have these parvenus to cavil at that ? I know 
the reason : they are jealous of me, and have 
been so ever since the day I had the misfortune 
to enter the family : jealous of my birth and my 
connections, so far above their own, and in their 
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presence my husband forgets the means by which 
he has raised himself, and becomes jealous of 
them too. He shot an angry glance at me as 
his mother spoke ; and taking my model oflF the 
mantelpiece, placed it in his sister's hands. Then 
Mrs. Estcourt smiled one of those triumphant, 
self-satisfied smiles which she always displays 
when she has come between my husband and 
myself, and the next minute they were gone, 
But they left me in one of my most despondent 
moods, and my health is so weak at the present 
moment that I seem to have no energy to shake 
them oflF." 

** June 24:th. — ^What I dreaded has come to 
pass! Farton told me this moming at break- 
fast that he intends sending Lascelles to school. 
He Said that he had been thinking of it for 
some time ; but I am sure that his mother has 
been speaking to him upon the subject. She 
knows how I am wrapt up in that boy, — ^how 
much dearer, on account of his extreme delic-acy 
and affection for myself, he is to me than my 
other children, — and she will glory in the idea of 
what I shall feel in parting with him. I did all 
I could to make Farton see the matter in the 
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same light that I do. I represented to him that 
Lascelles' fragile Constitution demands more 
care than can be accorded him in a school ; that 
he is very unfit to asspciate with other boys ; 
and that I thought, with our ample means, we 
Gught to have a tutor for him, at least for some 
years to come. But I found him bent upon 
having bis own way: obstinacy is one of the 
worst traits in Parton's character. He began 
to talk so loud and so fast that he silenced me. 
He was not going to have bis only son, he said, 
turned into a milksop, and brought up at bis 
mother's apron-string ; he and bis brothers had 
all been to public schools before Lascelles' age, 
and were none the worse for it, and the boy 
must fight bis way through the world as his 
father had done before him. 

^^I could have reminded him that all the 
Estcourts were hardy boys and girls, and that 
my poor child had been reared to his present 
^e with the greatest difficulty; but he would 
only have met me with the usual retort, that I 
had physicked him to the State he is in ; so^ I 
changed the subject by asking if he had yet 
considered where he should place Lascelles. 
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His answer was that he didn't know and he 
didn't care, his mother had promised to settle 
all that part of the business for him, and to find 
some school where the lad might be well looked 
after, and yet made a man of ; and all I had to 
do was to see that his clothes were got ready for 
an immediate start. 

" * But not yet, Parton/ I said ; * this is but 
the 24th of June, and no schools will reopen for 
a month to come/ 

*' * I know that,' he replied ; * but my mother 
wishes to have the boy at Wiversdale for a few 
weeks first ; and as her favour may be of some 
importance to him in after life, I think it just as 
well to humour her in the desire.' 

"I could control myself no longer; I burst 
out crying, and Parton laughed at my dis- 
tress, until I completely lost my temper. I 
reproached him with cruelty to me and my chil- 
dren ; with being himself at the mercy of every 
caprice of his mother ; and wound up with a 
sarcasm relative to the probability of an Estcourt 
being capable of judging what kind of education 
was fit for a Lasceües. It was the worst card I 
could haye played, and sealed my fate ; for I 
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know ef old that nothing makes Parton so angry 

as anv allusion to the difference of our birth. 

He behaved in the most ungentlemanlike 

manner ; bade me remember, with an oath, that 

his children were Estcourta and not Lascelles^ 

and then proceeded to speak of the private 

character of my deceased father, and my brother 

Portsdowne, in a way that forced me to leave 

the breakfast-table, and I am afraid that nothing 

I could say now would shake his purpose. But 

my poor child ! My poor Lascelles ! I cannot 

get over the idea of parting with him. He is 

so young, only ten years old last birthday, and 

so tender that hitherto I have even.been afraid 

of his visiting his grandparents at Wiversdale 

for fear he ' should be returned upon my 

hands ill; and now he is to be suddenly 

thrown into a whole school of healthy, hardy 

children to shift for himself as he best may. 

When I think of it, I feel as if my heart would 

break !" 

*^Juh/ Ist. — ^This aftemoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Estcourt drove over in their grand carriage, with 
its bay horses, and all its vulgär assumption 
of wealth, and took away my precious child. I 
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had lain awake the whole of last night, thinking 
of the moment of parting, and wondering how I 
should ever get through it ; but when the 
time really came I was too proud to show 
how much I feit. Dear Lascelles clung to 
me to the very last, and averred openly that 
he would not go to Wiversdale; but my 
mother-in-law's countenance was wearing its 
most self-satisfied air, and I would have died 
rather than let her see me shed a tear. She 
attempted to explain something to me respecting 
the school at which the child is to be placed, 
and the arrangements she had made for him, 
but I stopped her peremptorily. * Your sou has 
confided all such things to your judgment^ 
Mrs. Estcourt,* said I, *and I wish to hear 
nothing about them. What is necessary for me 
to know, Parton can teil me/ She shru^ed 
her Shoulders at my words, but only said in 
reply that if such was the case, she supposed 
there was nothing fiirther to detain them, and 
therefore they would go. Even then she could 
not leave me without a parting sneer ; for as I 
helped my boy into the carriage she said — 
*^* Place Lascelles, or whatever's his name, 
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oext to me. I cannot imagine «by tbat 
child was not called Sampson, after bis fiitfaer.* 

** If she lias made this remark once sioce bis 
birth, sbe has made it a bundred times. I 
codd not resist saying, * Lascelles is tbe faroily 
name of the Portsdownes, madain, andtherefore 
I sbould imagine it is good enougb to be borne 
by your grandson.' And then I burried into 
the bouse again. 

" Yet my beart was very füll ; and wben I 
bad Seen tbe last of my cbild's pale face, pressed 
agünst tbe carriage window pane, I feit as 
tbouf^ I bad parted with him for ever. He 
cannot write witb ease yet ; and were he able to 
do so, what could such a young creature teil me of 
tbe treatment be receives ? This act on tbe part 
of my busband bas bardened me. Tbe natural 
grief of my beart at parting witb my boy seems 
overridden and cmshed by the more powerful 
feelings of batred and a longing for revenge 
(all the stronger because I know them to be im- 
potent), wbicb I cannot help entertaining 
towards bim, and her who bas been bis aider 
and abettor in tbe scheme." 

^^ July Ind. — Tbinking of my little son, I 
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passed a restless night, and my eyes this morn- 
ing bore traces of the indulgence of my grief. 

*'I believe nothing makes Parton more 
angry than the sight of tears. He com- 
menced to find fault with me directly he saw 
my face, and continued to do so until he 
Jiad roused my temper, and we had a re- 
gulär quarrel. Oh ! when will these scenes 
cease! I feel sometimes as if I could bear 
them no longer. 

"After breakfast, I stroUed into the wood 
with my nurse and children, and sat upon a 
fallen tree whilst they ran about and picked 
wild flowers. What strong, healthy creatures 
my girls seem; the two eldest, Beatrice and 
Emmeline, are invariably taken for years older 
than they are ; whilst the little ones are as ruddy 
and firm as peasants' children. I suppose it 
must be something in the blood they have 
inherited; but it is only my poor Lascelles 
whose Constitution is at all like my own. The 
time is drawing very near when I shall again be 
a mother. I wish for another son ; but if he is 
to give me the care and anxiety that Lascelles 
has done, I trust that my child may prove a 
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daughter. Yet, six daughtersl the prospect is 
almost too much for one woman to contemplate/' 



^^ August %tk. — ^This day, a month ago, my 
baby was bom ; — a second son after all, but a 
very diflferent specimen from the first. He is a 
splendid child, änd I feel very proud of him; 
large and fat and strong, with dark eyes and 
a head of dark, curly hair. The nurse says, 
the finest baby she has ever seen. Parton was 
not with me at the time, as he had gone to 
Norway for a fortnight's fishing some days pre- 
viously, but he seemed very much pleased when 
he returned home. ünfortunately Mrs. Est- 
court took it into her head to nurse me during 
bis absence, which greatly interfered with my 
comfort ; and I fancy she must have perceived 
that I would rather be left by myself, for she 
did not prolong her stay beyond the third 
day. She had a battle-royal with her son, 
relative to the naming of the child, which 
amused me greatly. Parton has a predilectioft 
for pretty and aristocratic names ; and as all the 
Estcourts bear particularly piain ones he has 
refused to call any of bis children after bis 
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family. His own name is ^Sampson Parton 
Estcourt ;' but, since he has becöme well known 
in the literary world, he has dropped the 
Sampson altogether, to the great Indignation 
of his relations, who choose to think the act de- 
notes that he has grown too proud to permit them 
to use the more familiär appellation, which, how- 
ever, they steadfastly refiise to drop, Mrs. Est- 
court wished this baby to be called * Jabez,' after old 
Mr. Estcourt^ Imagine my beautifiil, dark-eyed 
boy going through life with the name of * Jabez !' 

" But for once, I am thankful to say, Parton's 
wishes do not positively clash with mine. He 
holds out stoutly against having anything to do 
with his father's name. ' You will call him by 
another of the absurdly finikin names of the 
Portsdownes I suppose/ said his mother spite- 
fuUy. * I shall do no such thing,' he replied. 
*I shaJl call him after my last hero, Gerald 
Trevor ; will that please you ? 

** Mrs. Estcourt almost screamed : she said it 
was a heathen name from a heathen book, and 
the clergyman who would baptize a Christian 
child after the hero of a novel ought to be 
Btrippedofhisgown. 
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"The mother and son foug^t hard for up- 
wards of an hour, but the contest ended, as it 
always does end, by PartoD sweariog frightlully 
and declarißg that he would have bis own way* 
whatever other people thought or said. And 
80 my little beauty is to be called 'Gerald 
Estcourt;' rather a roinantJc name certainly, 
and if I bad had my choice, I would rather 
bave called him ' Francis,' after my own fatfaer ; 
but I am so used to eucounter Opposition wben- 
ever I advance an opinion, tbat I said notbing 
on tbe subject, and anytbing is better tban 
* Jabez,' or knowing tbat Mrs. Estcourt has had 
her vay in tbe matter. Finding tbat my 
busband was on iudiffereat terms with hia 
mother^ I ventured to put in a hint about 
Lascelles returning bome ; but on this point he 
is unnatunüly- obdurate. If be caii be firm 
wttb her he can be cruel with me. I bave 
beard often of my absent child; he is at a 
school at Kensiogton, but London never ^reed 
with bim, and my heart is very sad about bim 
at times. 

* • • • 

**■ September 4th, — Parton's new book,* Gerald 
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Trevor/ is making a great Sensation in Uterary 
circles, and has been pronounced to be the 
cleverest hit of the season. I am surprised at 
bis succesSy as I have never much admired 
bis writing myself ; but I trust tbat tbe faet 
of my little Gerald bearing the lucky bero's 
name may be an omen of good to him. But 
with each rise tbat Parton makes in the world 
the jealousy of bis family increases, and appears 
to me invariably to vent itself upon my head, 
as if I was the cause of their offence. I have 
been in bot water at Wiversdale for the last 
montb. Parton insisted upon my paying a 
visit there as soon as I was well enough to do 
So ; and on one occasion I discovered tbat Susan 
Estcourt bad been tampering with a letter of 
her brother's before she delivered it into my 
hands« I accused her of tbe fact before the 
assembled family, and appealed to Parton in 
writing for justification of my anger ; but, as 
usual, he took bis sister's part. He takes every- 
body's part but mine. He supposed Susan 
thought bis letters were for her as much as 
for myself, and requested me not to make 
a noise about nothing. But I did make a noise 



; 
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about it, and I believe I said something to the 

eflFect that I ought to have known before I 

married what kind of treatment I might expect 

from my husband's family. I am not very 

clear as to what I do say when I am in a 

passion. I know the aflGair ended by Parton 

arriving in a hurry, and taking me back to 

Grasslands, wbere he made my life miserable 

by his reproaches ; and I have seen none of 

the Estcourts since. I am thankful for it. 

When will there be a stoppage to all this? 

I suppose it must end some day." , 

♦ « ♦ « 

^^ November 30M, — I have been grossly in- 
sulted ; there is a point where human nature 
must turn, and I will bear this kind of thing 
no longer. My nurse came to me this morning, 
and asked me in a mysterious manner if I had 
heard that Master Lascelles was at Wiversdale. 

." ' Nonsense, nurse,' I exclaimed, * you must 
be mistaken; Master Lascelles is at school at 
Kensington; 

" * Not now, ma'am,' the woman replied ; ' he 
was sent to his grandmamma's ill, more than 
a week ago, and they teil me he is very bad.' 

VOL. I. 
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8he refused to give me the name of her in- 
formant, as she said it would be as much as 
her place was worth with *the master* if it 
transpired that she had been the means of 
conveying the news to me. These servants 
all know on what terms Parton and I live 
together, and that my influence in the household 
is nothing compared to that of Mrs. Estcourt. 
As nurse concluded her Statement, I was 
trembling with excitement and Indignation, and 
hastily throwing on my bonnet and shawl, I told 
hci' to Order the carriage to come round at once. 

"'That's just what I hoped to see you do 
ma'am,' she said on receiving the order; *tell 
what lies they may, they can't deny as you've 
tbe best right to nurse your own child/ 

The * best right !' yes, indeed, and the sole 
right, and I was determined to claim it. How 
dared they not only remove my child from school 
without my knowledge, but keep bim at Wivers- 
dale, sick; and not even have the grace to 
let bis mother know of his illness ? My heart 
throbbed so violently as I drove along, that I 
could hear its pulsation; and my impatience 
was so great that I thought the ten miles which 
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divided me from Lascelles would never be 
accomplished. But they were traversed at last ; 
and as the door of Wiversdale Manor was 
opened to my summons, I rushed panting 
through the hall, and into the library, whieh 
is the general sitting-room. Mrs. Estcourt was 
there with her husband and her two unmamed 
daughters, Sarah and Susan. 

(« i allere is my child ?' I exclaimed withoiit 
any preface ; * where is Lascelles ? I have come 
to fetch him home : how dared you keep from 
nie the knowledge of his iUness?' I suppose 
I looked like a tigress robbed of her whelps ; 
I know I feit like one. My husband's mother 
rose slowly and confronted me. 

" * What do you mean, Lady Mary, by this 
extraordinary ebullition ?' she demanded. 

** ' Mean, madam ! I mean that Lascelles is 
in this house, and that I will have him,' I 
answered angrily. 

" * That you certainly shall not/ she said ; 
* Lascelles is here by his father's wish, and 
no one shall remove him without Tiis father's 
sanction; added to which, he is not in a fit 
State to leave the house.' 
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^^ ^Is he 80 very ill?* I demanded in a broken 
voice. 

** * Serioosly so/ was the measured reply. 

^ ' Let me go to him/ I said wildly, attempt- 
ing to leave the room, but Mrs. Estcourt placed 
herseif between me and the door. 

^^^I can permit nothing of the kind/ she 
answered. 

** * Do you intend to keep me irom him T 
I passionately exclaimed. 

" * Most certainly/ was the reply ; * the child 
is suffering under an attack of scarlet ferer, 
which is aggravated by inflammatory Symptoms 
on the ehest; and putting aside the danger 
of infection to yourself any agitation might 
be attended with serious consequences to him. 
Be reasonable, Lady Mary; the boy was sent 
bere to save anxiety to yourself and risk to 
your other children, and it would be foUy 
in you to insist upon undoing our precaution for 
the mere gratification of looking at Lascelles. 
All that can be done for him is being done, you 
may be asstired of that/ 

*'But I feit, notwithstanding the apparent 
smoothness of her speech, that she was triumph- 
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ing in her heart that she had got the upjKT 
band of me. 

'"Mr. Estcoiirt,' said I, turiiing to my 
father-in-law, 'will you permit nie to hv iiisulted 
ia this manner in your owii housc ?' but ' I 
never interfere, my dear, I never interfere,' 
was all tbe satisfactiou I gained from ajipualiiig 
to bim. 

"'I will go to Parton,' I exciaimed {my 
busband is in London at tbe prcsent nioment). 
' I will teil bim bow you bave treated nie, Mrs. 
Estcourt; indifferent as be is, be will not permit 
nie to receive insult at your bands.' 

" Then the wonian dared to turn npon nie; 
to teil me tbat my busband had inarried me for 
the sake of my rank alone, and tbat be had much 
better have been contented with a wite such as 
bis brothers had chosen, for be had got a sorry 
bai^ain for his pains •, that he was utterly 
indifferent to me ; and that nothing I could say 
would influence bim if s/ie chose to persuade 
him to act in a contrary directiou. And all 
the time she spoke, Sarah and Susan were 
smiling in a furtive nianner at one anotber 
across the Ubrary table, and the old man was 
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shuffling about the room, evidently uneasy at 
what was going on, but afraid to put in a word 
that should fiirther rouse the dominant spirit of 
bis wife. 

** As the bitter, mocking truths feil from her 
tongue, I could have Struck her as she stood ; 
and although I had no power to deny her State- 
ments, I gave her back word for word. Part 
of what she said I had known before ; but to 
receive the account from the lips of one who 
should have died before she repeated such to 
nie, was an indignity which I feit was not to be 
endured a second time. Trembling with passion, 
I left her presence, and, returning to Grasslands, 
hastily made such preparations as are necessary 
for a joumey to London, whither I followed 
Parton the same night. I must have an ex- 
planation from him of this treatment, or place 
my case in the hands of some one more com- 
petent to judge for me than myself." 

^^ JDecember Ist. — Parton has rooms in the 
Albany when he stays in town alone, therefore 
I could not See him tili this moming. He was 
astonished at my sudden appearance, and not 
over pleased ; but I soon opened my mind to 
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him, and asked him if it was by bis desire tbat 
I was refused admittance to the bedside of my 
son. At first be was ratber disposed to shuffle 
about the matter, and said tbat Lascelles bad 
been sent to Wiversdale in the first instanee to 
avoid akrming me, and now tbat the complaint 
had proved to be infectious and dangerous, it 
was certainly not advisable tbat he should be 
ixioved ; and tbat as to bis mother s treatnient of 
myself, I should remember the circumstances 
under which I last left her house. But this did 
not satisfy me. 

" * I have come, Parton/ I said, * to ask you 
a piain question. Am I to have my son under 
my own care as soon as he may be moved, or 
not ; and in the meanwhile is it your wish tbat 
I am to be prevented seeing the child, because 
if so, I shall appeal to my own family against 
such treatment on the part of yours ?' At this 
he flew into an awful rage ; called me a fool for 
wishing to see Lascelles under such circum- 
stances, and to run the risk of carrying the 
infection into my nursery ; cursed and swore at 
every member of my family ; and said tbat the 
boy being above seven years old no one but 
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himself had legal right to control his actions. I 
told him how bitterly his mother had insulted 
me with regard to himself; and his passion was 
so ungovernable that he was shatneless enough, 
not only to confess the truth of her Statements, 
but to say that any otber man would have acted 
in the same way who had been cursed with such 
a wife. 

"He affirmed that under present circum- 
stances we should never live together in peace, 
and that the best thing we could do was to 
separate. I retorted that if Lascelles was to be 
given up thenceforth to the guardianship of his 
grandmother, I should be the first to desire such 
a plan. He replied that the child was his own, 
and he should do what he chose with him ; and 
that if I was not very careful I should never 
See his face again. I think I told him every- 
thing that was in my mind, and then I went to 
consult my brother, Lord Portsdowne." 

" Deceniber 2nd. — Portsdowne is very anxious 
that I should come to a compromise with 
Parton, and called on him this morning with a 
view to that end. But my husband steadfastly 
re&ses to remove his son from Wiversdale ; his 
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senior brother is unmarried, and Lascelles being 
the eldest grandson, it is the evident intention 
of bis father that he shall be brought up as the 
presumptive heir of Wiversdale, the estate being 
unentailed. He says that I am welcome to the 
guardianship of the younger children until such 
time as he may wish to have them to live with 
himself, and that if I consent to a private Separa- 
tion, he is willing to make me a suitable allow- 
ance for their maintenance and education. He 
told Portsdowne that he intends to let Grass- 
lands, and settle in London. It appears to me 
that he has been planning this proposal forsome 
time past. What shall I do? My brother 
urges me to seek a reconciliation ; seems to 
imagine that I ought to rejoice at, rather than 
lament, the good fortune in stofe for Lascelles ; 
ascribes this rupture to my own temper, and 
prophesies that I shall regret taking steps 
for a Separation before the arrangement has 
been a month in force. But I differ from 
him. The vision of living in peace with my 
little children is very tempting to me, and 
Mrs. £stcourt will at least have the chagrin to 
know that I am beyond the shafts of her sarcasm. 
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True, I shall not see my darling Lascelles; 
but what are the chances for my doing so did I 
remain ? And I will never apologise to my hus- 
band's mother ; whicb is one of the conditions * 
he made of a reconciliation. On the whole it 
is a difficult question. I have written to inform 
Parton that I will take a week to decide it." 

*' December lOth. — I am at Grasslands again, 
for the last time. For a week I have been 
holding communion with my own heart, and I 
have made up my mind ; I will leave him. 

" I have been passing in review all the events 
of my married life, and I find nothing to make me 
waver in my resolution. I am the mother of 
seven children : and, as far back as the date of 
my eldest daughter's birth, I can remember 
this house to have been the scene of constant 
wrangling, and often of serious quarreis. As 
the primary cause of all this, I reckon the in- 
fluence, and uuwarrantable interference of Mrs. 
Estcourt, added perhaps to an incompatibility 
of temper between Parton and myself, which 
was fatally apparent almost from our first ac- 
quaintance. He married me in order that my 
connections, added to bis own talent, might raise 
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him iß the social scale above hisfellows; and 
the consequence is, that jealousy of the society 
he mixes in, and the fame he has acquired, 
has establlshed ill-feeling in the breasts of 
bis les3 fortunate brothers and sisters, which, 
afraid on account of the firroness of hia dispoei- 
tion, to show to himself, they have vented in 
the most cruel manner npon me. 

" I have led a miserable life ever since I 
Iowered myself by inarrying him. I cannot 
amalgamate with these people nor take an interest 
in their pursuits ; and their knowledge of the fact 
has -so set them against me,that their ill-natureti 
tongues would have separated Parten and myself, 
had not cur oppo&ite dispositions done so. 

" However, it is of little use thinking of this 
now. My mind as to my future course of action 
is fiilly made up. I ivill not live longer with a 
man who has so little sense of the respech due to 
my birth, if not to my position as bis wife. I 
will not have my cKildren grow up beneath the 
iofluence of his esample, and that of bis family, 
when it is in my power to prevent it. Though 
they have the raisfortune to bear the name of 
Estcourt, I cannot forget that they are the 
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grandchildren of the Earl of Portsdowne. I 
have written this day to Parton, and to my 
brother, to say that I accept the offer of a 
separate maintenance. I shall be poor, it is 
true, but I shall be at peace." 

** January 2nd, 1 837.— This day I left Grass- 
lands. Parton has not been home since I 
followed him to London, so all our arrangements 
have been made by letter. 

"I am to receive from him an aunual sum 
of three hundred pounds, which, with the interest 
of my marriage settlement, will secure me an 
income of seven hundred a year ; little enough, 
compared with what I have been in the habit of 
enjoying, but ample for the quiet life which I 
hope to lead with my ehildren. Portsdowne is 
very much annoyed, and disposed to be angry 
with me, for my decision ; the cause, he main- 
tains, not being sufficiently strong to Warrant the 
effect, but he cannot know half the aggravation 
I h ave received. 

*^ If any one could shake my resolution, my 
only brother would surely have the power to 
do so-— for I am sisterless and an orphan, but I 
can be firm. 
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" The servants were very kind and respectful 
to me. I told them briefly that I was about 
to give up the charge of Grasslands, and I think 
they sympathised with me, and doubtless guessed 
the cause. The nurses are the only ones whora 
I have brought away. The woman who in- 
formed me that Lascelles was at Wiversdale 
nearly upset my equanimity at the last moment, 
by mentioning bis name. * If Master Lascelles 
was only with us, ma'am,' she said, * I shouldn't 
care for anything eise/ How my heart echoed 
her words ! The fact of leaving my precious 
boy behind was indeed the only thing which 
made me, once or twice, waver before Coming 
to a final decision as to my own movements. 
How I longed to see him, if but for a moment, 
before I left Grasslands; but the idea of en- 
countering Mrs. Estcourt again was more than I 
could venture to contemplate. He is better, 
thank God ! I know that for a certainty, for one 
of my servants who had business at the Manor 
saw and spoke to bim whilst passing through one 
of the corridors. I have no fear that they will 
not be kind to bim : my bitterest thought is of the 
triumph which bis grandmother will experience 
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at what she will consider my defeat. However, 
I must try not to think of it, although my 
hatred of her comes between my prayers and 
heaven. He will never love her as he loves 
rae, that is one comfort ; and I have six children 
left. 

" Yet, notwithstanding all the sternness of my 
resolutions, my mind would dwell on nothing ^ 
eise ; and as I heard the clang with which the 
drive-gates of Grasslands shut behind me, I feit 
that, sooner or later^ God's curse must descend 
on the heads of those who dare, by compulsion 
or otherwise, to separate a mother from the 
children she has brought into the world." 
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CHAPTER II. 

I AH Gerald Estcourt. From the foregoing 
extracts from my mother's Diary it will be seen 
tbat the unhappy quarreis which separated my 
father and herself, for the remainder of tbeir 
lifetime, commenced before my birth. Tberefore 
I have no Intention of animadverting here upon 
either their justice or their cause. Qut legit, ipse 
judicet. That faults existed upon botb sides, 
there is little doubt ; and that the effect of such 
&ults beld no slight inÜuence over the lives of 
their children may readily be imagined wheu I 
State that I had nearly reached my eleventh 
year before I saw my father. 

At that time I was living with my mother 
and three younger sisters at the quiet town of 
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Guildford, in Surrey. The eldest, Beatrice, 
had just made a very distinguished marriage 
from her father's house in London, where the 
second, Emmeline, was then residing with 
him. 

My third sister, Gertrude, was a pretty girl 
of about eighteen, who was anxioiisly waiting 
for her time to arrive to go through a London 
season ; and the two youngest, Lilias and Mar- 
guerite, were still under the charge of a go- 
verness at home. I, for my part, was consigned 
for a portion of eaeh day to the care of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, and watehed anxiously from 
my mpther's house as I went to and from 
my tutor's, for fear I should speak to, or 
even look at, any of the little dirty boys I 

might meet upon the road. As my sisters 
successively bloomed into womanhood, my 
mother was compelled with many tears to 
resign them during the season to the guar- 
dianship of their father, and to know that they 
took a share in gaieties of which she totally 
disapproved. I believe that she had always 
been remarkably strict upon this point even 
with regard to herseif; but since her Separation 
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from her husband, her dislike of anything in the 
shape of pleasure almost amounted to intolerance. 
Hence our home was made so duU and uncon- 
genial to us that we hailed the idea of aiiything 
like a change ; and, notwithstanding the mys- 
terious silence with which my mother always 
received any allusions to the doings of our un- 
known father, a visit to London was considered 
by US all much in the same light as a Mussulnian 
thinks of Paradise ; and I remember, young as 
I was, how I envied Beatrice and Emmeline 
(though I hardly knew for what) when those 
letters arrived which demanded their presence 
in town. 

And yet I loved my mother, and had little 
pleasure in seeing her shed tears, and she re- 
turned my affection, although in a wayward, 
uncertain manner, as fondly as ever a woman 
did thatof her child. But whether her know- 
ledge of my father*s temperament made her 
fear lest the same blood running in my veins 
might lead me into early excesses ; or whether, 
foreseeing that the period would arrive when 
I should be removed from her influence, she 
hoped to inculcate sufficient morality to last 

VOL. I. D 
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a lifetime, I know not; but she was so ex- 
ceedingly strict with me, that as soon as I 
had passed the age of infancy I commenced to 
droop and sicken of my life. I was allowed 
no playfellows but my sisters, Lilias and Mar- 
guerite : a stand - up fight with a boy who 
insulted me on my way to school entailed a 
lecture on me which might have befitted a 
youthful murderer : whilst a slang word, picked 
up furtively in the street, was sufficient to insure 
me imprisonment in the house for many days 
afterwards. Brought up in this bread-and- 
butter style, I could not thrive. I was a strong, 
tall boy of my age, inheriting, I am glad to say, 
more of the red blood of the Estcourts than the 
blue blood of the Portsdownes, with sufficient 
eoergy in me for any amount of " larks ;" and 
I used to look wistfuUy at the ragged urchins 
playin^ together in the roads, and long to join 
in their sports. 

*' Oh, I wish I was a blackguard," I sighed 
one day, to the infinite horror of my mother, 
who gravely reminded me that on her side I 
came from the blood of earls, and the only 
manner in which I could prove my right to so 
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noble a descent was by being more of a gentle- 
man than other boys^ instead of less. I am 
afraid my poor mother sadly doubted on that 
occasion whether the current of my life had not 
by some accident been all derived firora the 
^^parvenu " Estcourts ; but however sensible it 
may have been, her argument failed to convince 
me that I was wrong, and I still wished that I 
had been born a " blackguard." 

Even the clergyman who gave me my daily 
instruction pitied me. I was, of course, bis 
only pupil, my mother having made it a par- 
ticular stipulation that such should be the case. 
But my tutor had sons of bis own, although they 
were at that time grown up and out in the world ; 
and I can recall the compassionate smile with 
which he would pat my head when, having 
found me weary and disconsolate over my tasks 
and recommended me to lay the books on one 
side and go and have a good game of play, I 
used to sigh and answer him that I had " no- 
l)ody to play with." 

Once, two of bis grandsons were expected to 
spend the day with him, and inadvertently he 
told me to ask my mother to let me join the 
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parfy. But the bright flush of pleasure which 
mounted to my face at this proposal was quickly 
dispelied, when, at a look from bis wife, be 
recalled bis invitation witb tbe words, ** Better 
not, perbaps, tbougb, dear boy, better not; 
Lady Mary is so very particular." 

I remember bow I went bome tbat day (it 
was a duU November afternoon) and employed 
an bour before tea-time stoning tbe cats in tbe 
back garden from my bedroom window, and 
longing feverisbly tbat eitber I bad been born a 
girl, or tbat my sisters were bojrs like myself. 
Yet I never tbougbt of blaming my motber as 
tbe cause of my solitary existence ; I must do 
ber tbe justice to say tbat sbe never spoke 
against my fatber in my bearing ; and yet tbe 
very reticence wbicb sbe displayed wben bis 
name was introduced, served to imbue me witb 
tbe idea tbat it was in consequence of some 
fault of bis, and not of ours, tbat we lived witb- 
out bim. 

I was extremely innocent: sbe bad takeu 
good care tbat I sbould be so, and tbe subjects of 
marriage and divorce and Separation were sealed 
mysteries to me ; yet I knew tbat otber cbildren 
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had fathers who lived in the same house, and loved 
them and were familiär with them ; and the first 
query which assailed my dawning intelligencewas, 
" Why have not I a father who does the same ? " 

" Haven't I ever had a father, mother ? " was 
one of the puzzles I oflTered for her Solution in 
those baby days ; and although, of later years, 
my sisters had considerably enlightened me on 
this point, ray father still remained a visionary 
personage to mö, and I often mourned the fact 
in secret, and wondered if it would ever be my 
lot to know him. 

Not that we never heard of or from him at 
Guildford. The Separation between my mother 
and himself having taken place by mutual 
consent he had not, once rid of her presence, 
cherished any violent antipathy to her. 

Formal letters relative to their children, or 
money matters, passed between them at stated 
periods ; and whenever my father was in a 
particularly good humour, or had made an 
uncommonly lucky hit with his writiiig, he used 
to be perfectly lavish in his expenditure on 
presents for us all ; which presents my mother 
(being unable to distribute such handsome ones 
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ainong us herseif) was wont to regard with a 
very jealous and depreciative eye; and we 
quickly became aware that the sooner we 
packed away the contents of the boxes which 
came from London out of her sight, the better 
she would be pleased. 

After having been once convinced, however, 
by the delight of receiving such tangible proofs 
of bis existence, that I really had a male pro- 
genitor, and asked in vain for satisfaction as to 
what he had done that I never saw him, the 
next question which naturally arose was " What 
is he like ? " And when Beatrice or Emraeline 
returned for a few davs to visit their mother, I 
used to assail her privately for descriptions of 
bis personal appearance, and was never tired of 
hearing how good-looking he was, how generous, 
and how clever. From such descriptions my 
fancy would build up an ideal of all that is 
most excellent in man, until I literally burned 
to escape from Guildford and the monotony 
of my daily life, and make the acquaintance 
of this unknown father in the unknown land 
he dwelt in. 

Things were in this train when we received 
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the iiews of my brother Lascelles' death. He 
had always been, I believe, of an excessively 
delicate Constitution, and of late years had shown 
Symptoms of pulmonary disease. He was taken 
ill at Woolwich, where he was prosecuting his 
stndies for the army, and died in a few days 
of infiammation of the lungs. The annouiice- 
ment therefore was very sudden and unespected. 
To my mother it was a blow which to her dying 
day she never foi^ot, for no amount of Separation 
OT length of time had sufficed to wean her 
froia the devoted feeling which she had always 
entertained towards her eldest son, though how 
far that was nurtured by the intense jealousy 
which sbe experienced at my brother being 
brought up by Mrs. Estcourt of "Wiversdale, 
it is difficult to deterraine. I remeoiber the 
gloom which enveloped our house for many 
months aflerwards, and how the sligbtest allusion 
to our dead brother would call down such 
torreots of tears on her part as I had never 
Seen her display before. For my own part, I 
grieved little, for I had scarcely known Las- 
celles. He had once paid us a long visit 
when I was a child of four years old, but 
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that had taded from my meniory; and since 
he had comraenced his education at a public 
school, we had never seen him for more than 
a few days at a time, on which occasions he 
always appeared ill at ease, and as if he feit 
himself to be a stranger among«t us. The fact is, 
that notwithstanding all ray mothers doubts 
to the contrary, Lascelles had been reared with 
great tenderness at Wiversdale, and what heart 
he possessed he kept for his grandparents and 
his father. But at the best he was a sickly, 
indifferent sort of lad ; handsome with the 
beauty of a girl, but possessing little vitality or 
energy of purpose, and rather looked down upon 
by myself, even in the chrysalis State from 
which I viewed him. Consequently, except 
that it caused ray mother's tears to flow, my 
brother s death concerned me little, for I was 
too young to feel the advantages which would 
accrue to me on account of it. 

I have exonerated Lady Mary from ever at- 
tempting to prejudice me against my father, but I 
eannot say as much for her conduct respecting 
my grandmother, Mrs. Estcourt ; for no " bogy " 
was ever held up as a greater object of terror to 
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the minds of chlldren than was the idea of the 
old lady at Wiversdale Manor held up to us. 
My mother could not restrain her anger against 
her. The story of how she had stolen my 
eldest brother was repeated until we learned to 
shrink together with fear, lest we also should be 
wrested from her arms ; and the worst threat 
she could use to deter us from disobeying her 
commands was, that if we were not dutiful 
children she should send us to Wiversdale. 
Smarting under the knowledge of how Lascelles' 
affection had been lured from her, she tried to 
implant as ströng a dislike of her husband's 
relations in the breasts of her remaining chil- 
dren as possible, lest they also should be won to 
lüve anybody better than herseif, a proceeding 
more politic in theory than in practice, for the 
aifections will be their own judges. With 
regard to me, however, she need have been 
under no apprehension of Mrs. Estcourt enter- 
taining too strong a predilection, for the time 
was fast approaching when the amiable disposi- 
tion which my grandmother was pleased to 
display towards me was to have an opportunity 
of recommending itself to my notice. 
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At the period of which I now write, my 
mother s censures on the former doings and 
sayings of the family at Wiversdale had gained 
additional force from the fact that my father 
had once more taken up his residence at Grass- 
lands, which had brought my eider sisters in 
contact with his relations. For some time afler 
the dissolution of his household he had let his 
country seat, and taken up his abode entirely in 
town; but latterly he had been returned as 
member for the county of Dorset, and had, in 
consequence, reopened Grasslands with great 
festivities, accounts of which, from the lips of 
her daiighters, doubtless rankled in the mind 
of my mother. She had given up all this 
luxury of her own free will, but she could not 
bring herseif to forgive those who, she believed, 
had forced her to make such a decision, and 
whom her fancy pictured as triumphing in the 
fact that it was hers no longer. t 

One morning, about a year after we had 
received the announcement of Lascelles' death, 
I was preparing, as usual, to leave home for my 
tutor's house, when I heard sundry sounds of 
grief proceeding from the drawing-room. It 
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was so commoii a thiDg now for me to see my 
mother cry, that I was proceeding on my way 
without giring it another thougfat, wbeo luy 
sister Gertrude came to me in the hall. 

"Wait a minute, Gerald; mamma wants to 
speak to you before you go." 

" What's the row ?" I demanded, rather 
irreverently. 

" Only a letter from papa : I wish I were 
you," she answered, mysterioualy. 

" Gertrude, teil Gerald to eome in here," said 
the broken voice of my mother, through the 
half-closed door. 

I threw dowu my satchel of books, and 
obeyed her request, for my curiosity was roused. 
I foand her Standing by the mantelpiece, bathed 
in tears ; and as I advanced to her side she 
placed her two hands on ^my shonlders, and 
looked me steadfastly in the face. 

" Gerald !" she esclaimed, *' do you want to 
leave me ? will you desert your more thau 
widowed motber, to be taught indifference 
towards her, as my poor liascelles was ?' 

I did not guess what she was hiating at, and 
so I looked awkward, as boys will under such 
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circumstances, and asked what I had done that 
she should put such questions to me. 

*' Your father has written to me to send vou 
to Grasslands," she conti nued, with a fresh burst 
of tears as she crushed a letter which she held 
in her hand; ** and he will take you to Wivers- 
dale, and I shall never see you again." 

" To Grasslands, mother !" I exclaimed, 
flushing to the roots of niy hair with excitement, 
" how jolly !" but, then noting the bitter look of 
disappointment which stole over her face at my 
thoughtless words, I added, penitently, '*it 
won't be for long, you know, mother; I shall 
soon come back." 

" I don't know that," she replied, rather coldly ; 
"however, I dare say it will not make much 
difference to you, Gerald, whether you do, or not. 
Years of love and care have doubtless no 
weight in your mind, when placed in the 
balance against a few idle pleasures which I 
have not the means to afford you." 

She was unjust to me then. I was an 
aiFectionate boy, and not likely to folget her ; 
but my life at Guildford had been so devoid of 
all boy ish pleasures that shemight have forgiven 
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me a transitory outburst of pleased surprise at 
the prospect of seeing a little of the world. 
Her words chilled me, and I hung ray head, 
dispirited. 

** It isn't that, mother," I said, sadly ; *• you 
know I shall always love you, but IVe never 
Seen my father, like Beatrice and Emmeline. I 
won't go if you don't wish it, mother." 

^'I do wish it, Gerald," she replied, more 
kindly (she did not think it necessary to teil me 
that she had no choice in the matter) ; " and I 
shall send you, as your father directs, next 
week. But remember this, my boy. If you 
go to Wiversdale Manor, and learn to love your 
grandmother and your aunts and uncles there, 
I shall never love you again. They have been 
my worst enemies, and those who care for them 
cannot care for me. Whenever you look at 
your grandmother, remember that she nearly 
broke your mother's heart, and that your aunts 
and uncles stood by, and laughed at it. If you do 
not, I shall never more call you a son of mine." 

Her face was so earnest as she gave vent to 
this Speech that it sounded like an inipending 
curse upon my head, and deeply impressed me. 
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** I won't, mother ; indeed I won't !" I ex- 
claimed fervently, clinging to her in a very child- 
like fashioii ; ** and I will come back to you very 
soon, I will indeed, and never go away again." 

She heaved a deep sigh, and gently unclasp- 
ing my arms from about her neck, kissed and 
dismissed me to my studies. She knew how 
möre than likely it was that, once broken loose 
from the home-nest, I should never be quite her 
own again. 

There was not much preparation needed to 
render me fit for the anticipated visit, for my 
mother always dressed me like the son of a gentle- 
man ; and a few days after the conversation re- 
lated above, I found myself, under the chai^e of 
a trustworthy servant, on my way to join my 
father at Grasslands-. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Until I left Guildford I did not dare give vent 
to my joy at the prospect before me, whicb was, 
however, extreme ; but when I had once lost 
sight of my mother's grave face, and the sound 
of her despondent words, my happiness was 
boundless. The servant who accompanied me 
had Orders to take me only as far as London, 
and See me safely into the Dorsetshire train, 
therefore the last half of my journey was per- 
formed alone. My excitement was so great that 
I remember nothing that oecurred upon the way, 
excepting that I greatly astonished some ladies 
in the same railway carriage by the gratuitous 
information that I was travelling down to see 
• my father for the first time in my life ; and the 
answers I gave to subsequent questions which 
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they put to ine must have considerably en- 
lightened them as to portions of my family 
history. Although I had been brought up in 
such a secluded manner, I was not at all a shy 
boy ; and on my arrival at the Station at which it 
had been impressed upon nie that I must get 
out, I jumped upon the platform and looked 
round in the most independent manner, to 
ascertain who had been sent to meet me. 

I expected to see some man or perhaps 
woman servant advance to ask me my name ; 
but I was scarcely prepared for the appearance 
of a flunkey, dressed in an extravagant livery of 
drab and gold colour, who, saying confidently 
" Mr. Gerald Estcourt? this way, sir," led nie 
through the unpretending little station-room to 
the road beyond, where was Standing a carriage, 
and pair of bay horses. The door being thrown 
open I Sprung in, and found myself in the arms 
of my sister Emmeline. 

" My darling boy," she exclaimed (I was 
always terribly spoilt by my sisters), " I am so 
delighted to see you here ! Home, John," ?ind 
in another minute we were roUing onwards 
towards Grasslands. It was all like a dreani to 
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me, a wonderfui dream of happiness and inag- 
nificence; and I suppose my feelings were 
depicted on my countenance, for my sister 
laughed at my surprise, as she sat with her arm 
encircling my waist. 

*'You mustn't look so astonished, Gerald," 
she Said presently ; " this is nothing to what you 
will see at Grasslands. You can have no idea 
of the style in which papa lives. He has been 
so anxious about your arrival ; I am sure he 
was quite nervous to-day at the idea of meeting 
you, for he would not come to the Station with 
me. He expects great thiugs of you, Gerald. 
I hope he may not be disäppointed." 

** Great things of me, Emmy," I said ; "but 

why r 

" You are his only son now, Gerald, remem- 
ber : since poor Lascelles is gone, he has no one to 
look to but yourself to carry on the family name." 

This was the first notion which had been 
given me that individually I was of importance 
to my father; and th^ idea of carrying on 
the family name made me hold my boyish 
head an inch higher, even as I sat by my 
sister 's side. 

VOL. I. E 
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"Do you think my father cares for me, 
Emmy ?" I asked, after a pause. 

" I am sure he does, Gerald," she replied. 

Here was another new idea. Hitherto, all my 
thoughts concerning my father had been concen- 
trated upon his ability to give me handsome 
presents, and the pride I should feel in seeing 
how others admired his person and his genius. 
I had never before dreamt of him as loving me, 
but my sister's words made my heart warm 
towards him at once. 

"I hope that you will love him also, dear," 
she continued. 

" I dö, Emmy ; I love him now," I replied, 
with eagemess. 

Then she went on to teil me of the visitors 
who were staying at Grasslands, amongst the 
foremost of whom was my newly-married sister, 
Beatrice, with her husband, Lord Henry Cläre- 
mont. From Emmeline's description it ap- 
peared to my inexperienced mind as if the 
house must be quite füll, and I anxiously 
demanded whether there were any boys amongst 
the guests. 

" No boys young enough to suit your taste, I 
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am afraid, Gerald," she replied, laughing; **but 
don't be alarmed, we will get you sorae play- 
fellows by-and-by, and in the meanwhile papa 
will let you do exactly as you like. He is as 
kind and indulgent as he can be. He has 
bought the naost beautiiul little pony for you to 
ride, and I dare say you will be out with him 
half the day." 

The prospect of the pony completely subdued 
ine, and I am afraid that until we reached 
Grasslands it occupied my thoughts even to the 
exclusion of the meeting with my father. 
However, the opening of the drive-gates recalled 
me to myself ; and so agitated did Ibecome that 
I doubt if I noticed any part of the beautiful 
grounds which formed the approach to the hall. 
As soon as the carriage Steps were let down, I 
eagerly foUowed my sister into the house, when, 
seizing my band, she drew me after her into a 
small octagonal room, which was my father's 
study. 

Standing with his back to the raantelpiece, 
and his hands under his coat tails (although it 
was Summer weather and no fire was in the 
grate), was a fine upright man of äbout five-and- 
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fifty years of age, with grey hair and florid 
complexion, whose dark eyes seemed so familiär 
to me that I feit at once it must have been from 
him that I derived my own. 

"Here is Gerald, papa!" exclaimed Emifte- 
line, as she led me forward. I fancied there 
was a nervously expectant tone in her voice, as 
if she was not quite certain what my father 
. would think of me ; but if it was the case, her 
fears must have been soon set at rest, for he took 
his hands quickly from beneath his coat tails, 
and starting forwards, seized me by the Shoulders 
and drew me to the light. 

" Good God !" he exclaimed, with a look of 
pleasant surprise, " is this he ? I had no idea 
he would be so tall — why, he is an Estcourt 
all over." And then suddenly releasing me, he 
held out both his hands and shook mine warmly. 
''And how are you, ray fine fellow?" he 
demanded, looking me affectionately in the 
face. 

" Quite well, father," I answered, with ray 
eyes fixed scrutinizingly upon his own 
features, 

" He has a look of poor Lascelles, Emme- 
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line!" he said presently, when he had done 
surveying me. 

" Do you think so, papa ?" she replied, 
dubiously. 

"Well, perhaps not, my dear; I may be 
mistaken: but I thought the features were 
somewhat similar. Take the youngster away 
with you, and let him have something to eat 
after his journey." 

I was unwilling that the interview should 
end so quickly ; and as my sister prepared to 
obey the injunction she had received, I pushed 
her from me. 

" I don't want to go with you, Emmy," I 
said ; " I want to stop with my father ." 

He seemed pleased at this ; and she laughed 
and left the room without me. When she was 
gone, my father closed the door after her and 
approached the spot where I stood. 

*'What makes you want to stay with me, 
boy?" he said, quietly; "you can't care for 



me. 



" Yes, I do !" I answered, stoutly. 
" But why ? you have never seen me 
before." 
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" Aren't you my father ?" I demanded, look- 
ing up in bis face. 

"Well, I belle ve so," was bis reply. 

" Tben, thafs why^^ I conclusively answered ; 
"don't you care for meV 

He stooped quickly and kissed me on the 
forebead, almost as tenderly as my motber 
migbt bave done. It was tbe first and last kiss 
tbat I ever remember to bave reeeived from 
bim, and, as I afterwards learnt, was a very rare 
sign of affection for bim to manifest, 

" Of course I do," be said, in answer to my 
question ; " and now, young sbaver, just cut 
out of my room, will you, and don^t make a 
fool of yourself." 

I never again alluded to tbe subject of my 
fatber's love for rae, eitber in bis presence or in 
tbat of anotber ; but I knew tbat it existed, and 
from tbat day my beart was warmly knit to 
bis. 

Finding tbat my sister's assertions were true, 
and tbat it appeared likely any amount of 
liberty would be granted me at Grasslands, I 
spent tbe remainder of tbe day in tearing over 
tbe bouse and grounds, and by tbe time tbat 
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the late dinner was served, had made ac- 
quaintance with eVery horse in the Stahles and 
every dog upon [the premises ; and was as per- 
fectly at my ease as it was right that the 
heu* to all the treasures I had been inspecting 
should be. 

I had always been accustomed at Guildford 
to dine early with my mother and sisters, there- 
fore the late repast was in itself a novelty to me, 
and the number of strangers amongst whom I 
found myself a still greater one. 

When I entered the drawing-room, rather 
sheepishly I must confess^ notwithstanding the 
Gourage I had been displaying outside, I found 
my two sisters doing the honours of Grass- 
lands to some thirty or forty people, half of 
whom were my father's resident guests, and 
most of them distinguished in literature, science, 
or art 

Parton Estcourt, M.P., and the most power- 
ful author of the day, was a very different 
person from the Parton Estcourt who had been 
so eager to marry the daughter of the Earl of 
Portsdowne in order to raise himself in the 
Scale of Society ; and indeed the whole of his 
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family, partly on aecount of bis popularity, and 
partly on account of their great wealth^ had since 
then risen in the world. 

The fact is, my father s parente were not 
parvermSy as my motber bitterly termed tbem, 
but descendants of a good old Englisb family, 
wbo bad made tbeir money by city trade ; and 
all tbe sons, witb tbe exception of bimself, bad 
been brougbt up to tbe same calling as tbeir 
fatber. Tbe first grand quarrel on record 
between Parton Estcourt and bis motber was on 
tbe occasion of bis steadfast refusal to enter a 
raercbant's oflSce. He] was tben very young; 
but be already feit tbe divine afflcUus, and be 
resolved tbat bis talent sbould do more for bim 
tban money can, and raise bim to tbe position 
to wbicb be aspired. His first attempts 
were favourably reviewed, and be began to be 
talked of and to receive introductions to great 
persons, and invitations to bouses wbere be bad 
never set foot before. Tbus be met my motber, 
and wbetber tbey loved eaeb otber or not, sbe 
consented to marry bim, and bis union witb 
Lady Mary Lascelles gave bim a lift in tbe 
social Scale, wbicb bis subsequent Separation 
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from her was powerless to undo. Then carae 
in a rush, fame, popularity, and attendant 
wealth, until he stood, at middle age, a made 
man; made by his own exertions, whilst 
his immediate relations remained, with the 
exception of their yearly increasing riches, 
in much the same position as when they started 
in life ; and although they never hesitated to 
partake of my father's hospitality or to make 
use of his interest, their jealousy and heart- 
burning in the contemplation of his success 
exceeded description. All this, however, I 
learned afterwards; my first impression on 
entering that drawing-room being simply that 
I had never seen so many pretty ladies and so 
many gentlemen with bald heads together in 
my life before. As soon as I made my ap- 
pearance, my father left a crowd of meii 
about the hearthrug, with whom he was con- 
versing, and, taking my hand, le;i me into 
their midst. 

"Baynes," he said, to a white-haired old 
gentleman who looked like a general, '* this is 
my boy ;" " Lord Manners," to another of his 
friends, " let me introduce Mr. Gerald Estcourt 
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to your notice ;'* ^ Jabez ! allow me to present 
to you my son and heir." 

Fine lad," said the general, approvingly. 

Very ! — chip of the old block," quoth bis 
Lordsbip. 

^^ Humph !" growled tbe gentleman wbom 
my fatber had addressed by bis Cbristian 
name, and who proved to be my senior uncle, 
Jabez Estcomrt. He was a stout, red-faced 
man, considerably shorter tban bis brother, and 
r^arded me mach in the same manner as 
he would have examined prize stock at a cattle 
show. His look and bis growl, added to the 
remembrance of my motber s caution, put me 
on my metde, and I turned my back to bim, 
before he had completed his survey. My sister, 
Lady Henry Claremont, then beckoned me 
to her side, and made me known to my brother- 
in-law, whom I had not seen before. She 
was an an^able girl, and very tender in her 
manners towards me, and he was a fine bluff 
young fellow who was too good-natured to snub 
a boy. So they kept me beside them, and 
laughed and joked with me until dinner was 
annouiiced, when I went downstairs hanging 
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on my sister's bare arm, which made a certain 
Captain Talbot, who took her in to dinner, 
say I was a lucky young dog. I did not under^ 
stand the joke, nor see the particular ** luck " 
of having a sister, but I laughed as in duty 
boundy and clasped my hands tighter together. 
Beatrice and Captain Talbot seated me between 
them, and plied me with kindness and good 
things ; until, after a glass or two of wine to 
which I was unaccustomed, my spirits got 
the better of me, and I laughed and talked 
loüd enough to be heard by every one at 
table. Presently, as I was giving myneighbour 
some lively details of my Guildford existence, 
I mentioned my mother's name — 

^'Mamma's awfiilly particular (I've got a 
mother living at Guildford you know)," I said, 
looking up in the oflScer's face. I observed 
that he bent bis eyes upon bis plate when I 
mentioned the fact, and I feit Beatrice's foot 
press mine beneath the table, but I did not 
catch the import of these signs, and went on 
rapidly with my subject. 

" Well, she's awfully particular, you know ; 
she never lets me go with other boys, for fiear 
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I should learn to swear, or something of the 
sort, and she's so afraid of tipsy men. You 
should just See mamma cut across the road if 
she sees a man coming who doesn't walk quite 
straight; not a bit drunk you know^ it's such 

fun ! but one day when mamma and I " 

At this juncture I heard my father cough 
audibly, and looking up, I perceived Erameline 
regarding me fixedly from the other side of 
the table, and I guessed something was wrong. 
I thought I had been talking too much, par- 
ticularly as Beatrice whispered to me lo be 
quiet ; so I remained so for the next quarter of 
an hour. But at the expiration of that time, 
mynew friend Captain Talbot, pitying what he 
thought my discomfiture, and re-engaging me 
in conversation, I unfortunately reverted to the 
forbidden topic. 

" Mamma always says ^" I was informing 

him, when the voice of my father came stern 
and powerful from the bottom of the table — 

" Gerald ! hold your tongue ; you talk a great 
deal too much." 

The tone was so severe that it completely 
silenced me, and whilst the ladies remained 
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with US, I did not again venture to open my 
mouth. When they had left the room, however, 
my father beckoned me to his side, where he 
kept me for the next hour, loading my plate 
with everything that was on the table. It was 
his method of silent intimation that he was no 
longer angry with me, and I accepted it as such, 
and preferred it greatly to anything like an 
explanation. 

But after I had gone to bed that evening 
my sister Emmeline came into my room. She 
said she did so because my mother had always 
been in the habit of visiting me the last thing at 
i^ight, and she thought, everything at Grasslands 
being so stränge, that I raight miss it. " Not 
that I intend to come every night, Gerald," 
she added, smiling ; " you are growing into such 
a man now, that you must leam to take care of 
yourself." 

I rolled myself round like a chrysalis in the 
bed-clothes, and said proudly that I was quite 
able to do so at the present moment, and that 
I didn t want any women to come bothering 
in my room, when I wished to go to sleep. 

She Jaughed lightly as I spoke, and seated 
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herseif upon a corner of my bed. She was 
still dressed in her evening attire, and I re- 
member wondering why she sat there crushing 
her flowers instead of going to bed her- 
seif. Presently she spoke again, but almost 
timidly — 

" Gerald, dear, papa has asked me to speak 
to' you about something. He doesn't like to 
do it himself, for fear you might think that 
he was finding fault too soon." 

"What is it?" I asked, unroUing in my 
surprise. 

" It's about mamma, dear. Of course, having 
lived with her so long, you can't help thinking 
of her ; but whilst you are at Grasslands you 
mustn't mention her name as you did to-day 
at dinner-time. It vexes papa very much, and 
it will make him angry if you do it again." 

" Was it that which made him speak so crossly 
to me, Emmy ?" 

I was astonished beyond measure. In my 
mother s house although, as I have said, the 
subject was evidently an unpalatable one, yet 
we had never been actually forbidden to mention 
my father's name ; on the contrary, we often 
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discussed it in her presence, though she never 
gave US any voluntary information respecting 
it That hers was to be a sealed topic at 
Grasslands had never entered my Imagination 
as likely, and my eyes must have shown the 
surprise I feit at my sister's communication. 
She did not answer my last question except 
by a nod, but continued to sit on the bed with 
her glance bent sadly on the ground. 

*' Has mamma been unckedy Emmy," I asked 
in an awedwhisper, "that I mustn't even say 
her name here ? Is that why father never came 
to see US at Guildford, and why we have 
such a little house, and he has such a large 
one ?'' 

" Hush ! hush ! Gerald. No, it's not that. 
You do not understand the case, dear boy, 
but I think it is time that you should. Listen 
to me, and I will try to explain to you how 
it all occurred." 

And then she related how my father and 
mother had married and hoped to live happily 
together all their lives, but that quarreis and 
misunderstandings had arisen between them^ 
until thev considered it better to live in different 
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places^ and not to see one another at all, and 
that was the reason that it gave niy father 
pain to hear her na med amongst bis guests. 

''If all was right between tbem, Gerald, 
as it ougbt to be," said my sister in conclusion, 
^^ poor niamma would of course be at the bead 
of tbe table, but as it is, tbe only thing to 
do is to try and forget that she is not there. 
You see now why you must be careful in 
future not to revive so disagreeable a topic at 
Grasslands." 

She cried whilst she told me this, and when 
she had ended her story, my eyes were also 
moist, although I was ashamed that she should 
see it. I had partly guessed the truth*, but 
it was the first time that the cause of niv 
parents' Separation had been revealed to me; 
and notwithstanding the admiring affection which 
my heart had suddenly conceived for my father, 
ray sympathies for the time being were all 
with my absent mother. 

" But if they were both wrong, Emmy, as they 
must have been to quarrel with each other tili 
they were obliged to live in separate houses, 
why didn't they each take half the pictures 
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and things? why bas my father got so much 
and my mother so little ? We bave no carriage 
or horses at Guildford: the furniture of our 
house is quite old compared to this; and we 
have scarcely any pictures, and only three 
servants. When people marry, don't they 
promise to share everything together; why 
should there be such a difference between 
them ?" 

I put the question in good faith, sitting up in 
bed, and looking earnestly at Emmeline for an 
answer; but it never came. She only said 
from behind her handkerchief — 

*^ Oh ! don't ask me such things, Gerald ; it's 
the law of the land, dear : beyond your under- 
standing or mine." 

*' Will it never be right, Emmy ?" I whispered. 
" Will poor mamraa never corae back to live at 
Grasslands ?" 

She shook her head. 

^' I know who did it," I said angrily, clench- 
iug my fist; ^'Iknowit is all grandmamma'ls 
fault; if she hadn't been so unkind, mamma 
would never have gone to live at that horrid 
Guildford." 
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for papa's sake f and kissing me Ughtly on the 
forehead, she left the room. But far into the 
night, I lay awake pondermg on the account 
which I had heard of my parents' Separation, 
and the reason of the great inequality in their 
establishments. The question puzzled me; it 
was my first insight to the law of England as 
exhibited in favour of men i}ersus women. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The subject of my lapsus linguce on the occasion 
of my first appearance at the dinner table at 
Grasslands was not again reverted to ; and in a 
few days I had not only forgotten the annoy- 
ance it caused me, but, what was more to 
the purpose, had learned to throw the things of 
the past behind my back, at all events when in 
my father's presence. And in the meanwhile, 
time was flying by me with lightning speed. 
The morning after my arrival, my father gave 
me my first lesson in riding on the pony he had 
purchased for my use ; and from the moment 
that I could keep my seat in the saddle, I was 
always by his side. He was exceedingly kind 
to me, but he was also exceedingly careless ; and 
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loitering with him and bis guests about the 
Stahles and the farm, my hoyish understanding 
received more enlightenment on the wickedness 
of the World in one week, than it had done in 
the course of eleven years spent under the 
shadow of my mothers wing. I was not for- 
bidden to write to her; and the long letters I 
scrawled privately in my bedroom contained 
such glowing accounts of my pony and my dog, 
of the pistols my father had given me, and of 
my learning to shoot at a mark, that I fear, on 
retrospection, their receipt must have given the 
poor soul many a heartache. Yet I was but a 
child, living in the present, and dazzled by the 
unusual luxury by which I was surrounded; 
and in my anxiety to impart the happiness I 
feit to the person with whoni I was most familiär, 
I forgot that these were the very temptations 
which she so feared would Iure my heart from 
her. Not that any amount of pleasure could 
have accomplished that, but certainly, whilst 
ambling on my pony by the side of my father's 
hunter, if the thought of soon retuming to my 
doli, uninteresting life at Guildford crossed my 
mind, I used to wish, not that I might never go 
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back to my mother, far from it ! but only that 
she could cotne to live at Grasslands, and be 
as happy as I was tben. 

Wben I had been there about a week, I 
heard one morning at breakfast that we were 
going to spend the day at Wiversdale Manor, 
to attend a private flower-show wbich was to be- 
Held in the grounds, and at which a large assem- 
blage was expected to be present The gardens 
and park which surrounded my grandfather's 
house were very extensive ; and nothing pleased 
his wife better than to lend them for such pur- 
poses as a fancy bazaar or public fete of any 
kind, which should draw the county families 
together as partakers of her hospitality ; and as 
it was a break to the monotony of a country 
visit, my father proposed, on the present occa- 
sion, to take all his guests over to see the show. 
Just before we started, my sister Emmeline 
came to my room where I had retired for the 
purpose of dressing. I had never had the 
felicity then of attending a botanical fete at 
the Horticultural Gardens, and therefore I 
was very naturally astounded at the magnifi- 
cence of her preparations for my grandmother's 
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flowey-show. Roses were in her bonnet and her 
bosom ; and her form appeared to be shrouded 
in white lace and muslin. So that, in my 
innocence, I thought she looked much fittet 
to attend a wedding than a country gather- 
ing. 

"What a swell you are, EmmyT I ex- 
claimed. 

" Am I ?" she said, carelessly. " Gerald, I 
only came to ask you one thing ; you will not 
folget what we talked about the first night you 
came here." 

I gave her my promise, and she hurried away ; 
but her appearance had made an alteration in 
my own plans. 

Laying aside the piain tweed clothes with 
which I had invested myself, I substituted for 
them a suit of black velvet, arguing that if 
my sisters thought it necessary to attire them- 
selves so elegantly, it was my part to see that 
I was dressed in a corresponding manner* As 
I joined the party downstairs, my father eyed 
me approvingly; and having handed some of 
the ladies into an open barouche, told me to 
jump up on the box-seat of the drag in which 
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he was about to drive the remaiuder of bis 
guests. This was a rare treat for me : nothing 
made me so proüd of my father as to see the 
manner in which he handled the ribbons of bis 
four-in-hand ; and I watched so carefully every 
movement of bis fingers, and talked so ani- 
matedly with bim on the subject of driving^ 
that he was quite delighted, and swore he would 
see me drive the drag myself before I left 
Grasslands. 

On the road, jogging along on a stout shooting 
pony, we passed my uncle Jabez^ who, although 
he was a guest at Grasslands, had refused to 
go to Wiversdale in eitber the barouche or 
the drag. 

I had taken a dislike to this brother of 
ray father s, for during the short time that I 
had spent in bis Company, he had scarcely ever 
noticed me except by a grünt ; and as we now 
flew past bim in a cloud of summer dust, and 
my father lightly raised bis whip band in token 
of recognition, he neither answered bim by sign 
nor look, but kept solemnly jo^ing along the 
side of the hard road, turning neither to the right 
band or to the left. 
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'*Uncle Jabez must have seen us/' I said, 
glancing at my father s face. 

^^He saw us fast enough," was the smiling 
reply. 

" Why doesn't he like you, father ?" I asked, 
boldly. 

'* How do you know that he doesn't like me, 
my boy ?" 

" Because he's so cross, and so grumpy," I 
Said, knitting my brows ; *' and the more we laugh 
and talk, and the happier we are^ the grumpier 
he seems. He can't like us, father; why 
doesn't he go home ?" 

At this ingenuous question my father laughed 
heartily — ^so heartily that it was some minutes 
before he could answer me ; but when he had 
regained his composure, he said — 

** There are a good many excuses for your 
uncle, Gerald. In .the first place he has never 
married; he has consequently no childreu, and 
that has been a disappointment to him : in the 
second, I, his younger brother, have outstripped 
him in the world and placed myself in a better 
Position than his, and that is galling to a man. 
It's the fate of the lucky, Gerald, to excite all 
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nianner of evil passions in the breasts of those 
who are not so prosperous, and it has been my 
ill fortune to do so amongst such as are nearest 
to me. I am afraid as you mix amongst your 
relations, my boy, that you will find the feeling 
of jealousy against ourselves is not confined to 
the first generation/' 

*' Most of them are as rieh as you are, aren't 
they?" I inquired. 

" Much richer, Q-erald, only I like to spend 
my money and they prefer to save theirs ; but 
it is not a question of mere riches. Wealth 
alone will not procure them what is to me enjoy- 
ment ; the society of men and woraen in a grade 
of life higher than my own, and the erürie to 
houses where I am welcomed for the sake 
of the fame I have acquired. There's the 
ruh, Gerald. My brothers have made their 
fortunes by their hands, and T have made mine 
by my head, and in the eyes of the world 
there's a vast difference between the two 
modes of production. I teil you this, not to 
make you think yourself better than your rela- 
tives, for we are all of the same blood, but 
that you may remember it in years to come. 
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I want you to follow my example. I shall give 
you a profession certainly, because no man 
shoidd be without one ; but I hope that you will 
always consider that you are bound, if possible, 
to a literary life ; to keep up the name which your 
fatherhas made for you, and toleave yourchildren 
one that, in their turn, they may be proud of. 
Let every step you take in life be taken 
with the idea of raising the family, not lowei> 
ing it. We'U have no more trade in our 
branch, my boy, either by blood or con- 
nection." 

My father stopped talking, and appeared to 
be lost in a reverie caused by his own words. 
I touched him on the arm. 

*' I want to be a soldier, father." 

He Started and looked pleased. 

"And so you shall, Gerald; you shall be 
anything you choose, soldier or sailor^ so long 
as you are a gentleman. Not an idle, fine 
gentleman, mind : a shopkeeper would be pre- 
ferable to that I have ample means to set you 
going in the world, without lifting a finger to help 
yourself, but I shall not do so. Head before 
hands, my boy, by all manner of means ; but 
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work before everything — ^never forget what I 
say. An energetic niind will carve out work 
for itself even where there is no necessity. for 
labour, from the sheer necessity for action making 
itself known in its nature. And hereafter you 
will occupy ah important place in the family, 
Gerald, Failing offspring of your uncle Jabez^ 
you are eldest son of the eldest son ; you will 
not be able to afford to commit one action that 
will not bear the liglit of the world's buU's-eye 
turned upon it; a false step from you will 
jeopardise the credit of the whole race. It is 
a great thing to stand in the position you have 
acquired through the death of your poor brother ; 
but you will have need of plenty öf circumspec- 
tion and right judgment to maintain it without 
having your head turned. But here am I, 
forgetting that you are only eleven years old, 
and talking to you as if you were a man of one- 
and-twenty/' 

" But I can understand -you, father," I urgedj 
*' and I like to hear you talk." 

** All the better, Gerald ; if you can under- 
stand the theory now, perhaps you'U undertake 
the practice later. But we have had enough of 
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it for to-day. Another ten minutes will bring 
US to Wiversdale." 

Wiversdale Manor was a huge erection of red 
bricks, built to commemorate the Elizabethan 
era — ugly, clumsy, and incomraodious. I thought 
it so on my first acquaintance, and I often 
wonder to this day why people professing good 
taste will persist in reviving the imperfections 
of a bygone age, which ought to have been 
buried with their designers. As the drag and 
barouche drew up at the door of the Manor, 
and the ladies in all their bravery were alighting, 
my father still kept me close to his side and 
would not permit me to enter the house without 
him. He was evidently determined to be the 
first to introduce me to the notice of his family. 
When the whole party was ready, we proceeded 
to the library, where we were informed that 
Mrs. Estcourt was awaiting us. Lady Henry 
Claremont and Emmeline vere in advance as 
they had to introduce several of the guests froni 
Grasslands to their grandmother ; my father and 
I brought up the rear. 

On entering the room, the first figure which 
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Struck me was that of my grandmother, and 
whilst the introductions were going on, I had 
füll opportunity of examiiiing it. She was a fine, 
tall old wonian, of perhaps seventy-five years of 
age, upright as a dart, and with a most iiuposing 
figure. Her complexion was still remarkably 
fresh, which was made more apparent by the 
silvery white curls which lay on her forehead ; 
and she was dressed in grey satin, with a very 
füll cap of white lace and ribbons surrounding 
her face. As my sister mentioned the nanies 
of the ladies and gentlemen who accompanied 
them, I saw the lines and muscles of my grand- 
mother's features relax, until she gave vent to 
that peculiar self-satisfied smile, which in after 
years I came to know so well. Glancing to- 
wards a sofa near her, I perceived two hard- 
featured, middle-aged females, with high cheek- 
bones, bearing an micomfortable resemblance 
to one another, but none at all to the rest of the 
family: these were my spinster aunts, Sarah 
and Susan, who had not yet fbund any one bold 
enough to transplant them from the home 
nursery. At the further end of the long room 
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was a lady in such piain attire, that it scarcely 

seemed as though she could intend mixing in 

so gay a scene ; and at first I thought she must 

be the nurse of the lanky red-haired lad, of 

about my own age whom she held on her knee, 

and about whose freckled face was bound a 

white pocket handkerchief. But I afterwards 

learnt that she was my aunt Anne, the wife 

of Mr. Logan, a City Stockbroker ; that she 

despised the vanities of this world too much ever 

to appear out of cotton or linsey-wolsey ; and 

that the red-haired boy was her youngest son, 

Thomas Logan, of whom I shall have more to 

say by-and-by. With the quickness of a 

child, I had taken in all this, before my turn 

came to be presented to Mrs. Estcourt. Not- 

withstanding the graciousness of her smiles to my 

father's guests, I had noted the "sniff"with 

which she had greeted my sisters; and as 

I now advanced it did not appear as if she 

was disposed to give me a much more favourable 

reception. 

"Mother!" said my father rather bluntly 

• (all the Estcourts were blunt in their speech), 

** here is my son Gerald, whom I trust some day 
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to See the head of the family, so I hope you 
will be good friends with hira." 

" Humph !" Said my grandmother ; ** some day 
is no day." With closed eyes and the corners 
of her mouth turned down, she then presented 
her face for tue to kiss. I stood on tiptoe, and 
perceiving various little silvery bristles springing 
up about her chin, made a shot for a smooth 
place, and lighted just upon the ribbon which 
crossed her ear. Then she opened her eyes 
and condescended to look at me. 

"Do you see anylikeness to poor Lascelles?*' 
asked my father in a low tone as she scanned 
my physiognomy. 

"Pooh!" she Said rudely, "not the least: 
he's just Hke Anne.'* 

" What Anne?" I demanded with sur- 
prise. 

" Your sister, Lady Henry," replied my 
grandmother, with much acerbity in the pro- 
nunciation of the title. 

''She's noi; Anne^' I said indignantly, "her 
name is Beatrice." 

Now my eldest sister's name was '* Beatrice 
Anne," but she had never been called by the 
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second title except by Mrs. Estcourt; and it 
appeared that her pertinacity in mentioning the 
girl by no other nanie, had devolved into a joke 
at Grasslands. Bat of this I was unaware. 

^ You may not call her Änne,'^ replied my 
grandmother, testily ; " but it is her name, 
nevertheless, and a very pretty name too, and 
far more suitable for a young woman, in my 
opinion, than any of the fiddle-faddle names of 
the present day." 

A storm appeared to be brewing; and 
Emmeline^ who possessed the sweetest of tem- 
pers, thought to avert it by remarking play- 
fully— 

" Well ! if second names are to be the order 
of the day, grandmamma, I suppose I must 
drop * Emmeline/ and be known as * Mary.' " 

" I hate * Mary !' " retorted my grandmother, 
sharply. 

"It's mamma's name!" I exclaimed, firing 
up, " and I love it." 

All that I had heard concerning the cruelty 
of the old lady before me towards my mother 
flashed into my mind, and I dare say I looked 
as indignant as I feit. 

VOL. I. G 
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** Hoity toity, young man !** said my grand- 
mother, pöerinR at rae over her spectacles^ ^^ I 
don't think your manners say much for your 
bringing-up." 

I wa^ sorry I had spoken then, and glanced 
timidly at my father to see what efFect my care- 
less words might have had upon him ; bat he 
had turned in my defence upon Mrs. Estcourt. 

** Then what on earth induced you to speak 
in that way before the child ? Gerald ! go into 
the garden with Emmeline ; I shall see you 
there by-and-by;'* and as I left the room, he 
continued, angrily, "You'll lind, mother, that 
that boy has inherited a goodly spiee of the 
family devil, and is not to be twisted round a 
finger. He is very different from poor Lascelles." 
I heard no more, for I foUowed my sisters aud 
their friends into the grounds of Wiversdale, 
where the gay scene I witnessed soon drove the 
memory of my grandmother's reception out of 
my head. Erected on the lawn which stretched 
at the back of the house were two or three large 
marquees, filled with contributions of fruit, 
flowers, and v^etables, from the best gardens in 
Dorset; whilst scattered over the adjoiningpark 
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mightbe seen the numerous visitorsto ihe show, 
Walking and conversing with one another, or 
sitting Id groups, whilst the gentlemen of the 
party supplied them with refreshments from 
the luncheon tent. 

As Beatrice and Emmeline sauntered aniidst 
the crowd, nodding on the right hand and the 
lefl, and mentioning the names of the people 
to me, I thought that no one had ever been 
blessed with such a number of cousins before ; 
and that ray father's family appeared to have no 
end. There were the William Estcourts, who 
lived in London, and took upon themselves to 
be pert in consequence, and to make patronizing 
reniarks upon the fashion of my sisters' dresses ; 
and there were the Abel Estcourts, whose 
father had been converted by, and married 
to, the relict of a South African missionary, who 
had been boiled down for the stock-pot in the 
course of his labours, which nielanchofy end 
could not be forgotten by his widow even in a 
second State of wedded happiness ; in conse- 
quence of which she dressed the young Abel 
Estcourts in poke bonnets and duffle cloaks, and 
forbade them to smile or speak like ordinary 
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raortals. On which account they credited them- 
selves with such superior sanctity to the rest 
of the family, that our branch was altogether 
too bad for them to attempt association with ; 
and after one of them had given me a tract, 
which I stuck in a profane manner in the band of 
my cap (until Emmeline took it from me), they 
passed on, and molested us no further. 

Then we met the Joshua Estcourts, who came 
from the remotest recesses of the earth, some- 
where about twenty miles from a market town, 
and yet gave themselves all the airs of London 
heiles, and were so extremely ladylike, that they 
could not pick a strawberry, or a rose, without 
putting kid gloves on; and were reported to 
dress themselves, for making a tour of inspec- 
tion of their father's pigsties, in the same fashion 
that they would have done for a stroU in Hyde 
Park. 

My aunt, Mrs. Logan, was the mother of 
only three sons, the two eider of whom, bearing 
a strong resemblance to her youngest darling, 
were lounging about on the lawn, grinning and 
whispering in an awkward manner to one another, 
and meeting the kindly advances of my sisters 
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with the confusion of schoolboys, foUowed by an 
explosion of rade laughter as soon as their backs 
were turned, for which I thirsted to knock them 
down. Here, also, was my poor old grandfather 
being wheeled about in an invalid chair ; but as 
he had quite lost bis memory, and almost bis 
senses, it was useless for Emmeline to try and 
make him understand who I was. He only 
nodded bis feeble head, and said, *'Yes, my 
dear; yes, my dear: just so," to whatever she 
advanced, and so remained tili the date of bis 
death, which happened about four years after- 
wards ; a nonentity in the household ; something 
which had to be fed and clothed, and looked 
after, but of whom, those duties being fiilfilled, 
no one took any further notice. 

I remarked that all the Estcourts seemed 
more at home with cach other than they were 
with my sisters, and that they were quick to 
catch up any word they said, and either cavil 
at or contradict it. I observed, also, that whilst 
Beatrice, hanging in all her pride upon the 
arm of her young husband, seemed to take 
the keenest pleasure in following up their 
unprovoked atlacks, until she had fairly driven 
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theni into a corner, Emmeline attempted, by 
her gentle ansirers and explanations, to con- 
ciliate theni towards herseif. Yet I must 
sa\\ however much* I admired the latter course 
of action, that my sympathies were more in 
unison with those of my eldest sister. Indeed, 
Beatrice and I were the most alike of all our 
faniily, in disposition as \rell as in appearance ; 
but being masculinei in love of mischief I 
perhaps outstripped her« 

Presently the library party issued from the 
house^ and I saw Mrs. Estcourt, in her grey 
satin dress, moving about the lawn, attended by 
at least half a dozen of her granddaughters, all 
eager to carry her shawl, or her parasol, or to 
offer an arm for her acceptance. 

*'How they all toady her!" exclaimed 
Beatrice, with an air of the greatest contempt^ as 
she watched their proceedings. 

" But, my darling, she is their grandmother," 
Said her husband, who did not always acquiesce 
in bis young wife's opinions, " and it is quite 
right that they should pay her a little atten- 
tion." 

" Oh, I should be the last person to find 
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fault with that, Harry, if it were only genuine ; 
but you should hear those very girls abuse her 
behind her back. They hate ^doini? duty' 
quite as much as Emmy or I should do, but 
they profess to like it, for fear of being cut out 
of her will. That's at the bottom of it all." 

'* Hush, Beatrice !" said Emmeline, cautiously, 
" Uncle Jabez is close behind us." 

"Is he?" exclaimed my incorrigible sister 
aloud, a3 she turued her head to ascertain the 
truth ; " oh ! so he is — well, I don't care if he 
heard me say so." 

And he evidently had heard her, for the next 
minute he passed us with a grünt, and was soon 
deep in earnest conversation with his sister, 
Mrs. Logan, whose eyes, directed to the spot 
where we stood, betrayed the subject which they 
were discussing. 

It was not long before my father extricated 
himself from the circle which surrounded his 
mother and joined ours instead ; but he made 
no remark upon the incident which had caused 
our temporary Separation, and only proposed an 
immediate adjournment to the luncheon-tent. 
Conducting us thither, he made himself com- 
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pletely at home, i^ithout any reference to the 
outraged feelings of his maiden sisters, Sarah 
and Susan, who had instalied themselves within 
its precincts, and would have wished the table to 
remain as unmolested as they were likely to be 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ßüT when luncheon was over, and my father 
had left us again, Beatrice wandered into the 
shrubberies with her husband, and Emmeline 
was taken possession of by Captain Talbot, who 
was the best-looking man on the ground, and I, 
grown weary of watching the Company stroU up 
and down the paths in an aimless manner^ stroUed 
away myself through a splendid flower-parterre, 
into an ornamental farmyard, which I quickly 
vacated again, having lamed a large Muscovy 
drake, that flew at my legs. The farmyard 
led, by a circuitous route, through an adjacent 
paddock, to an artificial lake, the banks of which 
were planted with flowering shrubs, and were 
not far distant from the palings which enclosed 
the park. On the lake was floating a small 
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boat, which I had seen and been tempted by 
from a distance ; but when I reached the edge 
of the water, I found that my design of having a 
row had been anticipated, and that two lads 
were already busily engaged in endeavouring to 
unloose the boat from her moorings. 

These were my cousins, Joshua Estcourt, a 
son of my unele William, and Thomas Logan, 
whose face was still bound up in the pocket- 
handkerchief ; and as I came suddenly upon 
them from behind the bushes which clothed the 
sides of the lakelet they scowled at me, and 
Said nothing. But they were boys, and how- 
« ever unprepossessing in manner or appearance, I 
was drawn towards them on that account ; and 
I desired to make one of the boat's crew. 

*'Halloal Cousins,"! commenced, trying to 
speak in a friendly voice^ notwithstanding the 
want of cordiality displayed in their counte- 
nances "are you bound for a row? TU go 
with you." 

The boy Thomas Logan looked me in the 
face in a sulky manner as I addressed them, 
and then, without speaking, he stooped^ and, 
gathering up a laige handful of mud and 
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slime lix)m the bank, threw it right upon my 
velvet suit, where it remained clinging in a 
filthy mass to my waistcoat and trousers; 
whilst the other lad, who was a foolish-look- 
ing, pudding-faced fellow, put his band up be- 
fore his mouth, and giggled like a girl. I 
feit as if all the blood in my body nished to 
my face. 

" What did you do that for ?" I exclaimed, 
hotly. 

"Find out," replied Thomas Logan, with an 
insensate leer, as he proceeded with the un- 
mooring of the boat. 

" I mll find out," I said, advancing towards 
him; '^and I will give you something to re- 
member me by, into the bargain." 

They were both bigger and older than myself ; 
but at my words they leapt simultaneously into 
the pleasure-boat, which was by this time free ; 
and pushing a little way from shore, where they 
thought they should be safe, sat and grinned at 
me in a way very diflScult fbr a hot spirit like 
mine to bear with patience. 

**You're a pair of cowards!" I exclaimed 
from <he bank above them. ** You're a couple 
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of Snobs I if you were gentlemen, you would be 

glad to iight when a gentleman asks you to de 

»» 
so. 

** We are quite as much gentlemen as you are, 

so come/' snecred Thomas Logan in bis fancied 

security, ** though you do think so much of your 

fine black velvet froch Aren*t we a lady, 

Josh r 

The sarcasm was too much. My father s 
words were ringing in my ears, and I forgot my 
sister Emmeline's caution, and everything but 
the insult offered me. 

"You are not gentlemen," I shouted; "your 
fathers are only shopkeepers in the City, and I 
wouldn't dirty my hands by fighting you/' 

I saw Thomas Logan change colour at my 
address ; and Joshua Estcourt took up as much 
water as bis band would hold and threw it at me. 
After a pause, the other said, as if driven to use 
his last missile — 

" Your mother ran away !" 

** It's a lie !" I exclaimed, and with a sudden 
run I leapt off the bank and into the boat itself. 
Her occupants were quite unprepared for the 
assault ; and as they rose in confiision to receivc 
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me, the little craft rocked backwards and ibr* 
wards with the unequal balance. But I thought 
of nothing but pummelling the head of Thomas 
Logan. Dashing forward, I brought my inex* 
perienced blows to bear as well as I could upon 
the eyes and nose of my adversary, perfectly 
heedless of either the danger in which I placed 
the boat, or the screams for help of Joshua 
Estcourt^ which, the lake being on a level with 
the lawn, soon brought the gentlemen leaping 
over the fence which divided us from them ; and 
the ladies clustering together outside it, eager to 
know what was the matter. It was lucky as it 
happened that they did so, for in another minute 
our struggles had made the little boat heel 
over, and we were all three floundering in the 
water together. The accident was unattended 
with danger, as, although we could not swim, 
help was at band as soon as needed, and my cheek 
was still flushed with excitement as my father 
landed me on the side of the lake. I was wet 
through, of course ; but as I shook the water 
from my hair, and the hair from my eyes, and 
saw the figure of Thomas Logan in the arms 
of Captain Talbot, I freed mvself from my 
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father s grasp, and darted forward to attack 
hini again. Bat a strong band pinioned me 
from behind. 

"Geiitly, Gerald," said the now familiär 
voice, "you've had enough of fighting for to- 
day ; what is all this about ?" 

Then I looked up, and saw that we were 
snrrounded by a number of gentlemen, amongst 
whom were niy uncles Jabez and William, and 
Mr. Logan, the father of my foe. 

'" All about !" I repeated proudly, " why, he 
insulted me, father ; and I'U teach him what it 
i& to insult the ' head of the family.' " 

'* The head of what T* exclaimed my uncle 
Jabez, fixing the eye of a hawk upon me. 
" What is the boy talking about, Sampson ?" 

"The head of the family," I repeated 
boldly, looking him straight in the face ; " for 
that's what I shall be, when we are all grown 
up. 

I fancied I saw a smile lurking about the 
Corners of my father's mouth as I spoke, but he 
forced it down, and said to me gravely, " What- 
ever you may be in course of time, Gerald, you 
are only a boy now, and you have no business 
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to fight your cousins, or call them abusive names : 
I am very angry with you." 

'^ ril fight him again/' I said, determinately, 
" as soon as ever I have an opportunity." 

" Pray, what does your sou mean by this 
obstinacy, Mr. Estcourt?" said my uncle 
L(^an, appealing to my father. 

^^ I mean tbat your son is no gentlenian, 
sir," I said defiantly, "and tbat I töld bim 
80, and tbat be is a coward, and I told bim tbat 
also/' 

^^And you said tbat Josbua's fatber and 
mine were sbopkeepers," bere put in Tbomas 
Logan from bebind tbe sbelter of Captain 
Talbot's person'. 

** Gerald, is tbat true?" asked my father 
sternly. 

" Yes, it is, father/* I replied ; ^ you know you 
said yourself) as we were coniing bere, tbat they 
had all made their money by trade, except you." 

My fatber was completely taken aback. 

"That's tbe way, Sampson, is it, tbat you 
bring up your cbildren to tbink of your family ?" 
said my uncle Jabez, angrily. 
. *^ But I sbouldn't» bave said so, fatber," 
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I interposed eagerly, desirous only to clear 
bis character in bis brother's eyes, " if they 
hadn't thrown mud at me, and called me a 
'lady,' and behaved Hke shopkeepers' boys; 
and I sbouldn't bave fought them even for that, 
only they said my mother ran away, and she 
didn't, father, did sbe?" T concluded, looking 
up into bis face. 

All my dread of mentioning the forbidden 
namehad vanisbedin my desire to exculpate my- 
self and bim. My fatber's countenance darkened 
witb anger. 

" No ! my boy, sbe didn't," be replied with 
an oatb ; " and if Tbomas Logan^ or any one eise, 
dares to say so again, I'U tbrash bim witbin an 
incb of bis life. Come on, Gerald ; I'm very 
glad you fougbt bim, and I wisb you bad licked 
bim weih" 

And, linking my arm witbin bis own, my 
fatber walked stemly away from tbe little 
group, leaving bis brotbers, doubtless, in any- 
tbing but an enviable state of mind at tbe scrape 
wbicb tbeir sons bad led tbem into, witb tbe 
most powerful member of tbe family. Of 
course, as soon as we bad reacbed tbe lawii, 
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• 

the whole story, with the exception of the part 
which entailed the meiition of my mother's 
name, was repeated for the benefit of my grand- 
mother and her guests, and many were the 
unflattering comments which were passed on 
the share I had taken in the Business. Mrs, 
Estcourt and her daughters were indignant 
because my father steadfastly took my part 
throughout the recital, and dwelt with malicious 
enjoyment upon the fact of my having called 
myself the ^^ head of the family " in the face of 
my uncle Jabez. My aunt, Mrs. Logan, bristled 
with rage as she heard the treatment her poor 
suffering boy had undergone at my hands, and 
her longing to give me a good box on the ears 
was depicted on every line of her countenance ; 
however, she was compelled to content herseif 
with Casting withering looks at me, as she 
hastened to see the extent of injury his aching 
tooth had sustained from the sudden trial of 
the "cold- water eure" to which it had been 
subjected ; and my sisters gathered round me, 
regardless of the dripping condition of my attire, 
and covering me with kisses, expressed their 
intention of retuming home with me at once. 

VOL. I. H 
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" He must not remain in his wet suit, papa,'* 
Said Emmeline anxiously ; " pray let us go as 
soon as the carriage can be got ready." 

" There is no need for you to accompany him, 
Emmy," he replied; *'I have had enough of 
gaiety for to-day, and Gerald can return with 
me." 

Bat both my sisters insisted upon bearing my 
father and myself Company to Grasslands ; and 
their guests appeared as ready to take their 
departure as themselves. 

"Very eager to go," remarked my grand- 
mother, who was not overpleased to see such a 
fuss made about my insignificant seif, or her 
flower-show thinned so early of some of its 
brightest Ornaments. 

" Of course, grandmamma," laughed Beatrice, 
mischievously ; " it is quite right we should 
be anxious about the health of such an impor- 
tant personage as Gerald; eldest son of the 
eldest son remember ! it is not as if he came of 
a younger brauch." 

My grandmother made no answer to this 
Speech, and the surrounding cousins looked 
away, and pretended not to have heard it. I 
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was hurried from Wiversdale with scarcely so 
much as a farewell from my new relations ; and 
I dare say that the remarks passed upon me as 
soon as my back was tumed were not such as I 
should have cared to hear. I was placed inside 
the barouche with my sisters this time, for 
warmth's sake, and did not see my father again, 
until, having changed my wet garments and 
made myself comfortable, I descended to the 
library at home. He was the sole occupant, 
and was evidently thinking deeply, but as I 
entered the room he raised his head and viewed 
me kindly. 

"Well, Gerald, are you dry again, eh? 
— that's right ; but next time you fight, I advise 
you to do so upon terra friuia. I am not sorry 
as it has happened ; it will teach your cousins 
to keep civil tongues in their heads towards 
you, for the future; but it has been an un- 
fortunate introduction to the notice of your 
grandmother. Fm afraid you'U have to con- 
tent yourself with what Shillings I can leave 
you, my boy ; you'U never take poor Lascelles' 
place at Wiversdale now." 

Then I knew that my father had wished my 
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grandmother and my uncle Jabez to take a 
fancy to me, and make me heir of Wiversdale, 
which would naturally devolve on the eldest 
grandson, if he acquitted himself with satisfaction 
in the eyes of those who had the power to leave 
it him. Yet, child as I was^ I feit thankful that 
it was not liktly that I should ever be placed 
under such an Obligation to the people who had 
made my mother's married life unhappy. I 
had thought very little of the reason for which 
the quarreis between herseif and my father took 
place. It had never entered my youthful 
imagination to sit down and seriously consider 
whose fault it had been that this great shadow 
had been permitted to darken the lives of my 
sisters and myself. It had never Struck me 
then (as it did in after years) that however 
much the enmity of my grandmother and aunts 
and uncles towards my mother may have 
iri'itated and annoyed her, if she had maintained 
a loving and amiable course of conduct towards 
her husband, his mother's influence would pro- 
bably have had no power to come between them 
as it did. I only saw the effects of the Separa- 
tion in the misery it had entailed upon herseif; 
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and naturally, I was on my mother's side, and 
opposed to all (except my father) who were 
opposed to her ; and his estrangement from her, 
I attributed solely to the same agency which 
had wrecked her happiness before she left him. 
The affection and duty which I knew that I 
owed to both parents, but which my loyalty to 
eaeh seemed to preclude my showing to the 
other, was a puzzle which I was as yet too 
young to solve, and which perplexed me so 
much that I always put the thought of it away 
from my mind whenever it arose to trouble me ; 
but the malice of Mrs. Estcourt towards my 
mother (from whatever cause it may have 
arisen) was quite easy for me to understand, 
and in proportion to the resentment which the 
subject invariably kindled in my breast, was the 
hidden satisfaction which I now feit at the idea 
that I should never be called upon to acknow- 
ledge myself a debtor to those who had been 
enemies of hers. My father had said that he 
wished me to rise by my abilities, as he had 
done by his ; and thinking over his conver*»^ 
sation, I resolved that, some day, I would 
set myself as far above Thomas Logan and 
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Joshua Estcourty and the rest of the rising gene- 
ration, as he had done above the last. 

These were not good thoughts for a child's 
heart to harbour ; but those who sow the seed 
must answer for the harvest; and from my 
earliest years, circumstances may be said to 
have separated me from my relations and 
marked me out to run the race which was 
before me, alone. But however lightly my 
father may have seen fit (owing to the counter- 
irritation produced on him at the time by my 
cousin's insolence) to pass over my escapade at 
Wiversdale, the oceurrence had greatly vexed 
him; and I perceived, to m^ chagrin, that 
the remembrance of it did not quit bis mind 
for many days afterwards. More than once 
during that period, when we were alone, he 
purposely drew our conversation into the Chan- 
nel which occupied bis thoughts, and en- 
deavoured by stories, which bore favourably 
upon the characters of the various members of 
bis family to disabuse my mind of the impres- 
sion which, as he imagined, it had received 
from the words which he had spoken to me on 
the box-seat of the drag. But my dislike to 
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everybody and everything at Wiversdale, had 
far deeper root than my fatiier thought. It had 
been sown in my infancy and nurtured with my 
growtb, and no mere arguraent could have the 
power to root it out. Several times during the 
remainder of my stay at Grasslands did I 
accompany him and my sisters to my grand- 
father's house ; but Mrs. Estcourt's behaviour 
towards me never increased in cordiality : on 
the contrary, she seemed to dislike me more 
each lime.she saw me. From what I have 
heard, I fancy that my brother Lascelles was 
a very diflFerent character from myself; he 
appears to have been of a timid, retiring nature, 
easily cowed (probably on aecount of bis delicate 
health), and used to give in to bis grand- 
mother's will in everything. With such a dis- 
position she must, with her love of tyranny and 
despotism, have been in her glory ; and con- 
sequently the bold fearlessness of mine (so like 
both my father's and mother s), Struck her as a 
most unpleasant contrast. 

I was too little afraid of her, and of Wivers- 
dale ; too apt to blurt out my worthless opinions ; 
altogether too independent. So Mrs. Estcourt 
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dubbed me before she had seen me a second 
time, and from the first hour of our meeting, 
one was as indifferent as the other. I do not 
believe she looked upon me as the brother 
of Lascelles, nor even as my father's son. To 
her I was the child of Lady Mary, who had 
been reared beneath my mother's supervision, 
endowed with all her affection, and doubtless 
taught to return it as a son should do^ and that 
circumstanee alone would have been sufficient 
to estrange me from the heart of Mrs. Estcourt. 

I believe she had favoured Lascelles simply 
because retaining possession of him asserted 
the supreraacy of her will over that of her 
sons wife; and that if there had been any 
division in the matter, any question of the 
boy sharing his time and his duty between 
her and Lady Mary, that her interest in him 
would have taken flight, and she would have 
resigned the charge altogether. 

But the endeavours of my father, since 
Lascelles was dead, to instal me in the vacant 
place feil utterly to the ground. I could 
never, at the age I was then, have been given 
over entirely co my grandmother as he had 
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been, and therefore she regarded me as the 
exclusive property of her daughter-in-law, and 
disliked me accordingly. We had more than 
one quarrel (such a quarrel as can take place 
between a young boy and an old woman) during 
my stay at Grasslands, and as she never took 
any pains to hide her indifierence, neither 
did I to conceal the dislike with which her con- 
duct inspired me. 

Her behaviour to my father was a puzzle. 
I could not determine whether she did or 
did not love him. She was bi^usque and rough 
in her manner of speaking to everybody, and 
he was almost as much so as herseif. She 
generally received any communication he made 
relative to his plans or actions with an ob- 
jection, often foUowed by a quarrel between 
them ; but I observed that although my father 
never gave in to her on a single point, or even 
made a concession in her favour, the effects 
of their disagreements appeared to vanish as if 
by magic, leaving them both the same as before, 
which is not the usual case with people who 
have been squabbling. 

I attribute the cause of this to the fact that 
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Mrs. Estcourt (notwithstanding tbat her higb 
temper made them occasionally differ) was 
very proud of her son, and anxious, for politic 
reasons, to keep friends with him; although 
in that case being obliged (on account of bis 
obstinacy) to defer to bis opinions, her spirit 
inwardly chafed at tbe humiliation, and caused 
her to be outwardly cold towards bim. 

It can scarcely be imagined tbat I was 
sufBciently precocious to arrive at tbese sbrewd 
conclusions at tbe tender age of eleven ; but 
remembering wbat I tbought tben, and comparing 
it witb my observations of later years, bas 
enabled me to draw tbe inference, wbicb I 
now present, in order to bring my readers 
to a better understanding witb tbe cbaracters 
of some of tbe priucipal personages of my 
Story, 
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CHAPTEß VI. 

I HAD been two months at Grasslands : it was 
the middle of July when I arrived there, and 
Michaelmas was now near at hand. I had 
spent the time as happily as it was possible for 
a boy to do, passing the days either with my 
father's friends or the stable-men, and the 
evenings with my sisters in the more refined 
circle of the drawing-roora. The contrast between 
my associates was striking, and it is to be hoped 
that the evening influence had sometimes the 
power to dispel much of that of the morning, 
for in general the latter was not the best to 
which I might have been subjected. One day, 
about the close of the second month, my father 
addressed me abruptly. 

^* Gerald, would you Hke to go to school ?" 
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" To a boys' school, father ? — yes." 

I had confided to him, during some of our 
conversations, the dreary solitude which I 
endured whilst studying with my old tutor 
at Guildford, and he had fully syrapathized 
with me. Now, the idea of daily and hourly 
mixing with a large number of companions 
Struck me with a keen sense of enjoyment, 
and I followed my assent with a string of eager 
inquiries — 

"Am I really going to school, father, and 
when ?" 

He nodded, amused at my evident excitement. 
" Eeally and truly : I have decided to send 
you to Eton this term." 

"To Eton! that's down by Windsor, isn't 
it T Then a melancholy vision of my mother, 
and what she would say to the proposed plan, 
rose up before me to check my enthusiasm, 
and my countenance changed so rapidly that 
my father observed it. 

"How now, Gerald, what's the matter?" 

" When shall I Start, father T 

"I want to send you at once, that is, in 
a fortnight from this time." 
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" Shan't I go home first ?" I demanded rather 
tdmidly, for since Emmeline had spokeu on the 
subject to me I had been shy (except on that 
one memorable occasion) of alluding to my 
motlier before him. 

" You will go to Guildford for a week first," 
he replied, with a stress upon the name of the 
place, as if he would teil me that in future my 
home would be with himself. 

" And how soon, father ?" 

"Next Thursday, my boy. My tailor has 
ordere to take your measure as you pass 
through London, and he will send your outfit 
after you to Guildford. All other arrangements 
will, of course, be made for you." 

I was sorry to leave Grasslands ; but I was 
anxious to see my mother again, and to teil 
her, by word of mouth, of the wondrous life 
I had been liviwg since we parted ; and I was 
elated at the prospect of going to a public 
school, and no longer being limited to girls 
for my playfellows. The party at Grasslands, 
too, was about to break up. The Clare- 
monts were bound north, for the purposes of 
shooting; my father and Emmeline intended 
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wintering in Paris, and their guests were com- 
mencing to disperse in various directions. There- 
fore, it was not altogether with a heavy heart 
that I took my departure for the place which 
I still considered my home — a servant ac- 
companying me, as befbre, part of the way, and 
seeing me safely deposited in the train fbr Guild- 
ford, an attention which I resented as an in- 
dignity to my lately acquired experience. 

It was evening when I arrived at Guildford. 
The days were beginning to close in early and 
feel chilly, and the lamps were already lighted 
at the Station. The first thing I caught sight 
of as the train stopped, was the face of my 
mother beneatii the gas, peering anxiously 
forward to ascertain if I was amongst the 
passengers. I leapt out of the carriage, and 
in another minute was in her arms; 

" My dear Gerald !" she exclaimed, " my 
own boy ; how late you are ; I expected you by 
the five o'clock train, and we have been waiting 
here for more than an hour/' 

■ 

Then I tumed and saw that Gertrude was 
with her. How dowdy they both looked to me^ 
in their close bonnets and dark cloaks, after the 
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fashionable ladies I had been used to mix with 
at Grasslands ! 

"Why did you wait, mother?" I said in 
answer, "I should have come on all right. I 
was obliged to stop in town to let Stultz take 
my measure, and the brüte kept me at bis place 
for nearly an hour. Halloa! that's mine!" 
I exclaimed to a passing porter, who was con- 
veying my portmanteau out of sight. 

" Very good, sir. Fly, sir ?" 

" Fly \' — of course, and put the lu^age on ; 
there's a . hamper in the van. Come along, 
mother." 

"Couldn't we walk, dear?" interposed my 
mother, " it's not far, you know, and the things 
might go on a truck." 

" Oh^ very well ! I don't care which it is," I 
said carelessly, issuing a fresh order to the 
porter, "we'U walk if you like; but it's getting 
rather cold, isn't it ?" 

I linked my arm in my mother's in the old 
familiär fashion as I spoke, and she pressed it 
closely to her side ; but as we left the Station, 
I heard her sigh, although she turned it off with 
a laughing invitation to Gertrude to observe 
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what a man I had growu since they had seen 
me last. 

Her house was one of a terrace, easy of access 
from the railway Station, and we soon reached 
it, and found my younger sisters waiting to give 
me a hearty welcome horae again. My port- 
manteau and hamper arrived almost as soon 
as I did, and were placed in my old room; 
and of course I was e^er to unpack thera at 
once, and display the presents I had received 
whilst absent, and those which I had been 
entrasted to bring for my sisters. But as I 
was rushing up the stairs, my mother spoke to 
me from the hall — 

" Not now, my dear boy," she urged, " there 
is no time : wait tili afterwards." 

"It won't take me a minute, mother," I 
replied, " and I must wash my hands before 
dinner." 

" Dinner, child ! tea^ you mean : we had 
dinner, as usual, at half-past one." 

I stood still on the staircase for a second, as 
though to recoUect myself, and then I said — 

" Oh, yes — to be sure — I forgot : well, TU be 
down to tea, mother, before it is on the table." 
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But hungry as I was after my long journey, 
I could not attack tbat meal with the same 
relish tbat I had been used to do, for since 
living at Grasslands I bad been accustomed to 
bave my dinner at tbat bour, and I missed it. 
My motber quickly perceived and taxed me 
witb my want of appetite ; but I denied tbe fact, 
and made fresb assaults on tbe bread and 
butter and marmalade, attributing my lack of 
bunger to tbe luncbeou I bad bad wbilst passing 
tbrough London. 

^^ But wby don't you dine late, motber^ as 
we do at Grasslands ?" I asked, in continuation 
of tbe subjecty and quite overlooking tbe plural 
pronoun wbicb I bad inadvertently used. 

^^ Because it is not so convenient^ Gerald, iu 
a small bousebold/' sbe answered, in a tone of 
offence, " neitber is it so desirable for cbildren 
äs dining early." 

Her manner silenced me, and I feit conscious 
of tbe mistake I bad made, wbicb ber coolness 
for tbe remainder of tbe meal did not render 
easy of forgetfulness ; and even after tea was 
cleared away it was little better. All my 
efforts to draw ber into familiär conversation 

VOL. I. I 
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proved vain ; and when my sisters clustered 
round me, and I commenced to talk with 
them of all I bad been seeing and doing 
during our Separation, my motber took up a 
book, and installed berself with a reading-lamp 
at the fiirthest end of the room, wbere sbe 
appeared to be not only perfecdy devoid of 
interest in anytbing I said, bat scarcely conscious 
tbat I spoke at all. Emboldened by this pro- 
ceeding^ I was describing with great animation 
the beauties of Grasslands, and the pleasures I 
bad experienced there (interrupted every now 
and then by an exclamation of surprise, or a 
wish that they had been present frora Lily or 
Marguerite), when I saw my mother rise hastily 
from her seat and leave the room, and as sbe 
passed the corner wbere we were assembled, I 
caught a glimpse of her tearful eyes. Gertrude 
saw them also, and begged me at onee to drop 
the subject. 

^^ It cannot be a pleasant one for poor 
mamma/' she said (and as sbe spoke the conver- 
sationl had held with Emmeline at Grasslands 
retumed vividly to my mind); "do try to 
talk of something else^ Gerald, whilst you are 
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at Guildford. It will not be for many days, 
remember/' 

It was easy to teil a young boy, whose heart 
was fuU of the novel pleasures he had expe- 
rienced and Strange sights he had seen, to hold 
bis tongue and keep his confidences to himself ; 
but the result was, that I feit under so much 
constraint whilst I remained with my mother 
that I cannot have appeared to her as the sanie 
child who had left her care but two short months 
before, and she doubtless laid all the change to 
the influence to which I had been exposed at 
Grasslands. I did not wish to wound her; 
at the same time, gratitude to my father for 
the kindness he had shown me seemed to 
forbid that I should ignore the subj^ect ; I was 
troubled in my mind, therefore ; I no longer 
feit open towards my mother as I had been in 
the days gone by, because I knew that my 
breast was ftiU of feelings which were the last 
she would wish to know I cherished; and 
young as I was, what I feit during that first 
Tisit paid to the home in which I had been 
reared none can understand except those who, 
like myselfy have been tossed backward and 
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forward, like a shuttlecock between two battle- 
dores, from one influence to another. 

It was not the inferiority of the rooms or 
furniture in tbe house at Guildford, coinpared 
to what I bad been lately accustomed to tbat 
affected me (altbough tbey certainly looked 
A'ery small and dingy afler tbe magnificent 
apartments at Grasslands), for children do not 
eare for outward appearances ; but I missed tbe 
excitement of my fatber's house ; I missed tbe 
noise and the laugbter, the singing and tbe 
talking, after which the silenee of death seemed 
to reign over the well-ordered little establisb- 
ment of my motber. 

She was disappointed, also, and vexed with 
me; she imagined tbat I regretted tbe lentils 
and pottage of Egypt more than I did, and tbat 
I cared nothing for returning to my quiet bome* 
She bad always been of a petulant and un- 
certain disposition ; now she was positively cross, 
and rebuked me sharply upon very small oc- 
casions. Everything was a grievance. Of 
course she bad been apprised of tbe plan for my 
going to Eton before I returned to her ; but 
tbe facts of my outfit haviug been ordered to 
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be supplied by my father's tailors in London, of 
my hair having been cut very short during my 
absence, and, worst of all, of my wearing kid 
gloves and sporting a little dandy cane wbich 
my father had given me (good-naturedly tbinking 
that it would please my boyish fancy), were 
all visited by my mother upon my head. 
She disliked to see the pleasure I took in 
such tbings; and any possession I had ac- 
quired during my two months' absence, or 
accomplisbment I had learned, or fresh habit 
or expression I had taken up, was looked 
upon as a special slight to herseif and resented 
upon me. 

One day she came upon me suddenly as I 
was sitting in a corner of my sisters' schoolroom, 
poring over a copy of my father's old novel, 
" Gerald Trevor," and which he had given me, 
because, as he said, the hero was my godfather. 
It was a stirring lale, which had been very 
fashionable at the time of its publication, a story 
of "fast life" undoubtedly, but containing 
nothing that could injure the mind of a lad 
of the age I had then attained; and I was 
deeply interested in it, so much so, that I 
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did not hear my mother s approach until she 
was close by my side. 

** What are you reading, Grerald T she de- 
manded. Her voice had already put ou an 
offended tone, for she had guessed my study 
from the binding of the volume, and I dare say 
that I coloured as I replied — 

'' Only ' Gerald Trevor/ mother." 
"Only ^G-erald Trevor!'" she exclaimed, 
with a sudden impulse of passion ; *' have I not 
forbidden you, again and again, to read any 
book without first asking my permission ? How 
dare you?" and seizing the volume from my 
hand, she flung it to the other end of the room. 
"Don*t let me see you reading that, Gerald, 
or any other such trash, whilst you remain in 
my house. They may try to contaminate your 
mitid at Grasslands, and to alienate your heart 
from me and your sisters, if they choose, but 
for the short time you are under my care I 
shall do my duty by you," and white with 
emotion she left the room ; whilst I picked up 
my injured book, and said between my 
teeth, as I attempted to smooth its creased 
pages — 
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^^ By Jove ! X shall be jolly glad when this 
is all over." 

This was not the way to retain a boy's 
affection. My mother's jealousy was so great 
that it permitted her altogether to lose sight 
of my happiness during the short time I 
stayed at Guildtbrd; and such behaviour on 
her part was least calculated to win me back 
to herseif, or to make the glories of Grasslands, 
where I had had both love and liberty, fade in 
the distance. Gonsequently I was delighted 
when the moment arrived for me to go to Eton, 
and as the arrangement had been that I should 
only stay ten days at Guildford, I had not long 
to wait. I left my mother and sisters with too 
much happiness, I am afraid, thoughtlessly 
depicted on my face ; a well-lined purse and 
luxuries in general quite suflScient to insure me 
a welcome in the little world for which I was 
bound. 

This time I was considered competent to 
travel by myself ; and, glad as I was to go, I 
remeniber how the tears momentarily dimmed 
my eyes as the train rushed panting away from 
the Station, and I instinctively feit that, ex- 
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ceptiDg as a visitor, I had seen the last of Griiild- 
fbrd and my mother s home. 

m 

I have no intentioQ of enteriDg minutely into 
the chrooicles of my school life, which extended 
over five vears from the time I first entered 
upon it, for I have already lingered, longer 
perhaps than is advisable, oyer the details of 
my childhood. And yet those five years con- 
tained more of pure and unalloyed happiness for 
me than it can ever be my lot to feel again. 
Fortune foUowed me to £ton ; and the usual 
sense of loneliness, whidi everv boy must feel 
upon leaving home for a public school, did 
not exist for me after the first twelve hours. 
At the end of that time, as I was sitting by 
mjself on a low wall in the playground, think- 
iug rather despondendy, as boy after boy 
rushed past without taking any notice of me, 
that school wasn't half so ^'jolly'' as I had 
anücipated, I heard a datter of feet which came 
my way, and next a genial voice, though rather 
out of breath, exciaiming — 

** Halloa^ Estcourt ! why haven't you looked 
US up ? We didn't hear of your arrival tili after 
class this moming/* 
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I raised my eyes, and saw before me a lad of 
about fifteen years of age ; tall and fair, with an 
open, expressive countenance and a look of the 
greatest good-humour. Beside him stood a 
younger boy of perhaps twelve, who bore too 
strong a resemblance to him to leave any doubt 
of the relationship which existed between thera. 
Totally ignorant of who they were, I yet de- 
scended frora my perch with alacrity, only too 
pleased with the prospeet of companionship, 
before with inquiring eyes I put the question — 

"But I say — what are your names?" 

The younger boy hurst into a fit of laughter 
and exclaimed, '* That's a good 'un ;" whilst the 
eldest, who appeared to me to be quite a man, 
looked amused as he replied — 

*'Why, we're your first cousins, Estcourt. 
Haven't you heard of the Lascelles ?" 

Of course I had ; but no one had thought it 
worth bis while to teil me I should meet them 
here. 

" I*m Jack," interposed the younger brother, 
" and he's George ; never mind though ; come 
on and TU show you no end of larks." 

" Wait a minute, J ack," said George Lascelles, 
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'* I want to speak to Estcourt first. Fancy your 
not knowing that this was our cramming-house ! 
Why father told us you were Coming here as far 
back as the iniddle of last vacation, and I thought 
my uncle only sent you to be near us — it's all 
one though. What I wanted to teil you is, that 
I've managed to get you for my fag, and you 
may consider yourself a precious lucky young 
fellow to be so." 

" Oh, is he lucky T exclaimed the Honour- 
able Jack Lascelles (for these boys were the two 
younger sons of the Earl of Portsdowne). " I 
wouldn't be you for something, Estcourt. I fag 
for Grimshaw and he's bad enough, but Lascelles 
major is aboutthe biggest buUy in Eton " 

Lascelles major gave a good-natured smile. 

" Don't you believe him, Estcourt, and don't let 
him lead you into mischief — otherwise, perhaps, 
he is as good a guide as you could have to the 
ins and outs of the place. And now, Jack, don't 
forget what I've been telling you :" and with a 
look of warning which the Honourable Jack 
resented by sticking bis tongue in bis cheek as 
soon as his brother's back was turned, George 
Lascelles walked away and left us to ourselves. 
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This was my iirst introduction to the cousins 
with whom I was ever afterwards on terms of 
the greatest intimacy, and it proved of infinite 
Service to me. Eton, like all other places 
where there is an assemblage of classes, has its 
tuft-bunters, and the fact of my being nephew 
to Lord Portsdowne and first cousin to the 
Lascelles, who were populär in the school^ brought 
me under the notice of several of the raost in- 
fluential boys there^ and saved me doubtless from 
many a back-ache and heart-ache. 

From the beginning, George Lascelles stood 
my protector and my fi^ieud, and I looked up to 
him with that species of admiring affection with 
which boys and girls are apt to regard those of 
their own sex a little older and more experienced 
than themselves; whilst Jack was my insepa- 
table companion, the sharer in all my exploits, 
either of fun or danger, as well as in the punish- 
ments which invariably followed our detection ; 
and when George lef); school about a year after 
I had entered it, my youngest cousin and myself 
were known as the two wildest, most daring, and 
most incorrigible boys in Eton. 

I throye and flourished there, both in mind 
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and body. For the first time in ray life I found 
outlet for the effervescent spirits with which 
Nature had endowed me, and which having fair 
play left niy mind at liberty to fix itself during 
the hours of study, upon whatever subject I had 
in band, undisturbed by the vain longings for, I 
scarcely knew what, which had been used to 
come between me and my education at home. 

I spent my summer vacations at Grasslands, 
and my Christmas holidays at Guildfbrd ; it had 
been so arranged before I entered on my new 
life. But every year seemed to widen the dif- 
ference of feeling with which I welcomed those 
two intervals of studv. At Grasslands all was 
gaietyand sunshine; my father generally invited 
one or both of the Lascelles to spend the summer 
with me, whilst I never returned to bis house 
but he had devised some new pleasure for 
my pursuance. Under bis instruction I learned 
to ride on horseback, to drive four-in-hand, to 
shoot, to swim, to fence, to box, to exercise 
myself, in fact, in all the athletic sports in which 
a true boy delights. 

At Guildford, on the contrary, eaeh vacation 
seemed to increase the dullness and the gloom. 
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They were but repetitions of the visit I paid there 
on the occasion of my first retum from Grass- 
lands, excepting that my mother's continued 
petulance of temper towards myself made me at 
last begin to think that she almost dishked me. 
I was no longer her "own Gerald/' and her 
** dearest boy," and such sarcastic answers to my 
requests as, "Oh, of com^e, if your father 
permits you to do so !" or, " I do not sup- 
pose you would be likely to concede to any 
wish of mine^^ used often to rouse all my worst 
feelings against her, and make me inwardly vow 
that I would never ask her permission for any- 
thing again. Added to which, my mother still 
insisted upon keeping me to very strict rules 
whilst living with her ; so strict, indeed, that as 
my years ädvanced they were not only absurd 
but humiliating. She might have made my 
Christmas hohdays as cheerful to me as were 
my summer ones, for I still retained a great 
aflfection for her ; but she could not conquer the 
jealousy she feit at the knowledge that her home 
was no longer mine, and that I had other in- 
terests besides those which centred in the little 
town of Guildford. Her greatest wish was, I 
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bdiere, to InthI my heut finnlr to h^rself, in 
spite of aD eonntencti:^ infloences to which I 
m^t be exposed; and with a fitde tact she 
migiit hare fonnd die task an easy one, instead 
of wliidi, from her want ol self-control, she was 
destroTing; inch hy inch^ the Iotc which I re- 
tained for her. I remained at Eton nntil my 
sixteendi hirdidav was ckse at hand. Befbre 
that time arriTed I had consulted with my father, 
and made up my mind as to what I intended to 
da My ooosin Jack had left school a year 
previously and been entaied as a cadet at Wool- 
wich, and I must needs go to Woolwich too to 
study with hinu To this my felher made no 
objection ; he wished me to haye a profession 
and to follow my own inclination in the matter, 
and if I had a preference for the Artillery, into 
the Artillery I should go. He knew that if ever 
I chose to quit the army, I should not be thrown 
on my own resources, and in this, as in all eise, 
he let me have my own way. For my part, 1 
had taken no trouble to weigh the relative ad- 
vantages of serving her Majesty on horseback or 
on foot. I had, indeed, no preference, but I 
faacied that I could not be happy without my 
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ßdus Achates, and was ooly eager to foUow his 
footsteps. I believe we shared the idea at that 
period of finding our happiness for life in mutual 
friendship, a sentiment very soon knocked out of 
US by a few months' mixing in the World, leaving 
US both well content to be only the good com- 
panions we have since remained. Fancy me then, 
at sixteen, emancipated from school discipline 
and eager to begin life ; my stock-in-trade, a 
little useftil knowledge, a lai^e amount of igno- 
rance, a very good opinion of myself, and a neat 
taste in dress. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FiVE years had not passed away without 
bringing many changes to my family. My 
sister Beatrice had a nursery füll of children, 
altbough she looked as young and as blooming 
as ever ; and her busband bad fallen into the 
error of taking too mucb port and too little 
exercise, and was growing burly before bis tinie, 
in consequence. Emmeline bad married my old 
friend Captain Talbot, ratber against ber fatber s 
wisbes, and gone to Canada witb bim ; and Ger- 
trude (wbo was tbe prettiest of all my sisters) bad 
accepted tbe band of ber cousin Lord Lyndon 
(Lord Portsdowne's eldest son), a marriage wbicb 
seemed to cement still closer my friendsbip 
witb tbe brotbers. My motber bad permitted 
my fourtb sister Lilias to engage berself to a 
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curate at Guildford, a circumstance which bad 
so enraged my father that he never sent for the 
girl to Grasslands at all ; and poor Marguerite 
had developed a spinal affection whioh threat- 
ened to keep her on the sofa for the rest of her 
life. So that Lady Mary had the prospect of 
keeping her two youngest daughters with her 
altogether; and my father was, for the time 
being, alone. Another ciroumstance which had 
bappened was the death of my grandfather, by 
which each of his children had received an ac- 
cession to their fortune. My grandmother bore 
her widowhood with great serenity. The death 
of her husband made no palpable diminution in 
her yearly expenditure, for they had not lived 
up to their income *during his lifetime : nor did 
it make any palpable difference to the household 
itself, for the old man had been a nonentity for 
some time past. She was surrounded perhaps 
by more harpies than before ; by old ladies, both 
widowed and single, who cherished faint hopes 
of eventually obtaining a small slice out of the 
lai^e fotrune she would still have to distribute 
at her own death, and grandchildren, sent to 
Wiversdale by their parents, with füll instruc- 
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tions what to do and what to avoid^ in order 
to please their grandmother ; but beyond this, 
tbat the place swarmed with fetchei^ and car- 
riers, I could not see tbat it was altered. * I 
often went over to the manor during my sum- 
mer vacations, not from inclination, but because 
my father wished me to do so. For some 
time before I left Eton for Woolwich, Mrs. 
Estcourt and I had come to a füll understand- 
ing of the terms upon which we were likely 
to remain with each other. One day, when I 
was about fifteen, she rebuked me sharply for 
my behaviour towards a certain old maid, one 
of the harpies alluded to, and I answered, in 
self-defence, that I could not like her because 
she was such a " toady." 

" What do you mean by a toady ?" snapped 
my grandmother. 

*' Well ! I mean that she toadies you^^ 
I replied (I was holding a skein of worsted 
for her at the time, and could not fail to 
meet her eyes) — **she always runs messages 
for you whether she is tired or not; and 
unpicks your work when you've done it 
wrong; and agrees in everything you say. 
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although it may be just opposite to her own 
opinion." 

" In fact," Said my grandmother, " Miss Rose 
is obliging and amiable (which I cannot say 
for all people), and therefore entitled to the dis- 
respect of a young lad like yourself." 

** But she's not amiable," I replied ; " she 
only does it for what she can get ; if you didn't 
ask her to dinner almost every day she'd soon 
leave offrunning messages." 

This was a home-thrust, and my grandmother 
took it as such, or perhaps the truth had not 
been so rudely presented to her before ; anyway 
she was silent for a few minutes, and then she 
continued — 

"At all events, Master Gerald, y<ni do not 
take such pains to please me that you run any 
risk of being accused of being a * toady /. ** 

" I should think not," I answered^ bluntly ; 
"they only do it in hopes you will leave them 
something when you die; and I don't want 
your money, and what's more my father said 
I shouldn't touch it." 

" Like your father's usual rudeness," said my 
^andmother,.angrily twitching the worsted on 
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my hands. '*Neither you nor your sisters 
have ever bebaved like my other grandchildren 
to me, and I need not have expected that you 
would. You have been brought up badly in the 
first instance, and your father encourages you in 
every act of impertinence or disobedience that 
you choose to perpetrate." 

" I'm sure he does not," I said, firing up in 
my turn* ** You have never cared for us, grand- 
mamma, as you have for the others, and you 
never allude to my mother or sisters before me, 
but you have something unkind to say of them. 
I will not bear it, I will teil my father; I 
never could love you and I never shall," and 
dropping the skein of worsted in the most 
irreverent manner off my hands, I put them in 
my pockets, and looked defiantly at her. Not, 
however, without an inward qualm, notwith- 
standing my fifteen years. The truth was out ! 
What would she say to it ? She took it, how- 
ever, remarkably quietly. 

"I know that, sir, and have known it all 
along, and who taught you to do so? But 
perhaps when you are old enough to form your 
own judgment you will find there are generally 
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two sides to a story. In the meanwhile, I beg 
you will go back to Grasslands, as I can dis- 
pense with your Company for the rest of to-day." 
I did as she desired me^ and it was not until 
my father dragged me over almost by main 
force, that my pride would permit rae to revisit 
Wiversdale ; but when I did so, I found to 
my surprise that things were altered rather for 
the better than the worse for me. Mrs. Est- 
court's manner indeed was as unaffectionate as 
before ; but she dropped a good deal of her 
sarcasm when alluding to my mother or sisters 
which had been the cause of many a battle 
between us. She could not resist turning down 
the Corners of her mouth whenever any fresh 
evidence of my father's indulgence of me cropped 
up; or remarkmg every new article of dress 
which I put on ; or observing that I was " very 
independent" each time I ventured to express 
an opinion in her presence; but yet she had 
more tolerance than heretofore. She seemed 
to place füll reliance upon what I said, believing, 
I suppose, that a boy who could speak bis mind 
so openly could not be capable of telling a false- 
hood. But still there was a great deal of ill- 
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feeling between us, which appeared too strongly 
rooted for anything in this world to eradicate. 

I left Eton in summer. I had spent the 
previous vacation with my mother, and ftilly 
expected to go to Grasslands as üsual for the 
Coming one ; but a few days before the school 
broke up, I received a curt letter from my 
father, directing me to go again to Guildford, 
and wait there until I had further directions 
from him. He dated from town, but gave me 
no reason for bis wishes. His word was law, 
however ; for with all his indulgence, he was a 
man of great determination, and I knew better 
than to trifle with him. Bidding a last farewell, 
therefore^ to the old place where I had spent 
five happy years, I took my way into Surrey, 
and found my mother quite as surprised to see 
me as I had been to receive orders to go there. 

I had no reason, however, to complain of 
the welcome I encountered ; and after my first 
disappointment was over, I was glad that mat- 
ters had been so arranged for me; for poor 
Marguerite, although suffering no pain, was 
entirely laid on her back, and fretting sadly 
oyer the enforced confinement to the house, so 
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that my advent was hailed by her as a distrac- 
tion from the monotony of her existence, especially 
as her sister had ceased to be much of a compa- 
nion to her. Lilias (always the plainest of my 
mother s daughters) had become so self-impor- 
tant since her engageraent to the curate — so far 
above the petty things of this world — that 
she considered making tippets and hoods, and 
other mysterious garments for the poor, out of a 
grey article which she termed "list," a far 
more important duty than striving to while 
away the weary hours for her sick sister ; and, 
to my surprise, my mother upheld her in the 
idea. ''Sitting under" the curate, too, when- 
ever he read prayers, on Sundays or week- 
days ; looking after bis schools and bis poor for 
him; and attending all the prayer meetings, 
Dorcas meetings, and missionary meetings which 
took place in Guildford, came under the 
category of Lilias' new duties ; and which, being 
novel, she perform ed with assiduity, leaving 
poor Marguerite to sigh away the sunny days 
upon the sofa, and to leam to think hardly of 
the Source whence her affliction came. 

The curate himself was a fair-haired, round- 
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faced young man, to whora I took the most 
unfraternal of aver^ions, which caused words 
between my mother and inyself. This engage- 
inent was one after her own heart: sbe had 
strongly condemned the marriages of my eider 
sisters, as worldly and interested; and their 
conduct towards their fixincSs as forward and 
unmaidenly, simply because her wishes had not 
been consulted in the matter. But Lilias' pros- 
pects were of her own making ; and very indif« 
ferent prospects they seemed to me to be, for 
the curate had not sufficient money to marry on, 
and no chance of getting it. But then the 
courtship was carried on in so very delicate a 
style : the young people were never left alone 
for ten miuutes together, and the conversation 
on the evenings when the bridegroom-expeetant 
was invited to take a mild repast of teaand 
bread and butter with bis beloved, generally 
turned on the prophecies and the end of the 
World — according to Dr. Cumming. Having 
been once, however, sufEciently irreverent to 
speak to the curate of one of these unintoxi- 
cating festivities,. by the name of *' ham, jam, 
and sacrifice/' he reported me to Lady Mary, 
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and I was excluded thencefortb from partdcipation 
in them. 

I made Lilias also highly indignant by speak- 
ing of her marriage as an event never likely to 
come oflF, and a^king her if the curate had ever 
presumed to kiss her, until she moved all her 
bundles of rags and " list " to an upper apart- 
ment ; and left Mai^uerite and myself to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of the drawing-room, 
where we spent the days in reading '*Childe 
Harold" and ^'The Bride of Abydos," sub 
rosa ; and where, pity to see my lively, romping 
sister conderaned to one position, prevented my 
chafing, as I might have done, under my mother's 
continued attempts to make me forget that I 
had left off pinafores. 

When I had been at Guildford about a week^ 
a letter arrived for Lady Mary from ray father, 
containing a Solution of the reason for my being 
sent there. Since the death of my grandfather, 
he had set up an establishment in town, and 
it was bis intention to make it bis permanent 
residence. 

"After Gerald has been entered at Wool- 
wich," the letter went on to say, "it is my 
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desire that his home is with mjrself ; therefore 
he will, as a consequence, spend the vacations 
in London. His fiiture visits to Guildford 
shall be regulated by his own wishes." 

Choked with tears, half of which were for 
rage, my mother put this communication into 
my hands. I saw nothing in it to call forth 
such an excess of emotion. I liked the idea of 
having my home with my father, and since he 
was alone, thought it was just what it ought to be ; 
and the way in which he wrote of my visits to 
my mother being regulated by my own wishes 
made me feel I was treated as the important 
personage I was. But my mother looked upon 
it as she would have regarded the sign-manual 
for my execution ; and my inability to see the 
matter in so grave a light, only served to make 
her agitation greater. 

" I knew how it would be," she exclaimed 
between her sobs, " when your father first 
took you from me, in that barbarous manner, 
and sent you to Eton. I foretold all this. 
I feit that he would alienate you from me, 
as he has done your sisters, until he raised 
up a complete barrier between us. Oh! 
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these things will be visited : they will be 
visited I" 

I exonerated my mother, in the first pages 
of this history, fipom having striven to set her 
children against their father ; and during our 
infancy this record * of her was true But since 
Grasslands had shared me with Guildford, she 
had not always been so circumspect in her Com- 
munications. She often was guilty now^ of 
innuendoes against her husband's character, which 
sounded ill from her lips, and occasionally she 
would indulge in a little outburst like the pre- 
sent. But I had learnt tö love my father 
dearly, and I was not afraid to stand up for 
him while absent. 

" I must have gone to school, mother, any- 
way," I replied; **and so we should have been 
separated whether my father had sent me to 
Eton or not. You could not have kept me at 
home all my life, like one of the girls." 

" I know that, '' she said, " but I could have 
chosen a school for you myself, Gerald: a 

school somewhere near here where I could have 

« 

watched over you, as only a mother can. Now 
you will be exposed to every evil example and 
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temptation that a godless life can offer you, 
without any safeguard." 

I winced at the idea of what I had escaped * 
by being placed at a safe distance firom her 
surveillance ; but her tears distressed me, and so I 
strove to comfort her by alluding to the fact that 
I was to be allowed to visit her as often as I chose. 

"And you will come to see me?" she ex- 
claimed, seizing my band, and looking up in 
ray face as if 1 had been the most undutifui 
of sons, and a voluntary retum to Guildford 
was the last thing I was Ukely to contemplate. 
"You will come sometimes to «ee your poop 
neglected mother, who is deserted by all her 
children, one after another. There is very little 
here to tempt you, Gerald," she continued, in 
a tone of complaint ; *^ I have no horses for 
you to ride, or shooting to give you ; but you 
will find no love, as you go through the 
World, to compare with a mother s, though you 
may find many who will try to make you 
believe otherwise." 

I assured her that I knew the fact, and that 
no length of absence, or amount of pleasure, 
could make me folget it. 
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** Ah ! perhaps you think so Gerald," she 
replied, shaking her head; '*but you have no 
idea of what you are about to encounter. Life 
would have been sufficiendy füll of danger for 
you, surrounded by all my watchfulness and 
care; but without either, and subjected to the 
influence of evil, what may not become of 
you ?' 

Her prognostications of härm, which re- 
flected so upon my fathers guardianship, 
nettled me, and I asked testily what evil 
influence she alluded to, thät should attack me 
more than others. I was a man, I affirmed, 
or nearly so (as I caught my sisters' smile), 
and bom to fight my way through the world as 
men had done before me ; and I supposed that 
I must learn to take care of myself, as they 
had. But Lady Mary only sighed, and looked 
mysteriously towards her daughters, and said 
she would speak with me on the subject by- 
and-by. 

The " by-and-by " came the evening before 
I left her, when she entered my room afler I had 
retired to rest, and carefully closed the door. 
In her hand she held a parcel of books. 
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" I want you to make me a promise, Gerald, 
before you go," she said gravely, as she sat down 
on the edge of the bed. ^ You will doubtless 
be often left to spend the evenings in your 
fatber's house by yourself : it would not have 
been so here ; but tliat question is dow a futile 
one. Will you promise me that in such a case 
you will stay at home and amuse yourself with 
some innocent employment, instead of treading 
the streets of London alone ?" 

She looked anxiously for a reply; but I 
hesitated to give the desired promise : it was too 
much to expect from a lad of sixteen, and I 
tried to eyade it by asking her what härm she 
f eared «rould befall me from going out by myself. 

" What härm ?" she exclaimed, " my dear 
boy, you have no idea of the härm I London 
is a mass of pitfalls for inexperienced feet like 
yours; you will meet with idle and vicious 
companions; you will be beset by temptations 
to drink and gamble; and you will be lured 
into places, the very thought of which makes me 
shudder, where you will both hear and see such 
things as will unfit you ever after for association 
with the pure and innocent." 
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This was rather an exaggerated Statement, 
and it defeated its end by considerably raising 
my anxiety to reach a place which abounded 
with such novel sights and sounds. For I had 
never been to London to stay ; and thanks to 
my having spent my sumraers in the country, I 
was as innocent as it is possible for a boy who 
has passed through Eton to be. Notwithstand- 
ing my curiosity, however, to be initiated in the 
horrors of which my mother spoke, I told her, 
and I meant what I said, that I would never be 
induced to swear, drink, or gamble; and that, 
if possible, I would spend my solitary evenings 
beneath the shelter of my father's roof. 

"And never, dear Gerald," continued my 
monitress eamestly, " make the promiscuous 
acquaintance of any one you may meet, nor take 
notice of what strangers may say to you, either 
men or women, particularly the latter. You 
will see many such in London, Gerald, whom 
no respectable people speak to ; who are outcasts 
from Society, and who will try to make you as 
bad as themselves. But, however attractive they 
may appear, you will promise me to shun their 
Company nor permit them to lead you astray." 
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Did she design to secure my virtue by such 
a wamiug ? If so, it was not palpable enough 
to serve her turn, with one of my tender years, 
I looked her füll in the face as she stopped 
speaking, and without ablush (for the unconscious 
of evil do not blush) assured her that I would 
act as she desired me — that I had no wish to 
make the acquaintance of any one I might meet 
in the street, and no intention of doing so. 

" I have selected these few books for you, 
Gerald, as a parting present, and perhaps on 
some of the solitary evenings I have alluded to 
you may be induced to glance over them. They 
are not such as you will see in your father's 
bookcase ; that is the reason why I chose them ; 
you will find plenty of frivolous literature there, 
but nothing that will prove of Service to your 
soul; it is your mother alone who thinks of 
that. Take these then, my dear boy ; study 
them well : peruse them with prayer : and they 
will be blessed to you. And now, don't forget 
to read your Bible every day, and to pray as 
I have taught you to do." 

I promised her eamestly that I would com- 
ply with her last request, and I think I may 
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8ay, that notwithstanding the careless life that 
has since been mine, I have never entirely 
brokcD that promise. A man must be utterly 
hardened through whose lips a prayer never 
passeS) even though he has forgotten to use the 
forms of devotion. 

I was to stay a fortnight with my father 
before I went to Woolwich, for several prelimi- 
naries had to be gone through before I*couId be 
entered at the coUege. I found him living in 
his new house in Brook Street, which although 
not lai^e (he said a small house was so much 
more cosy for him and me) was handsomely 
fumished and replete with every comfort. A 
saddle horse was kept for my use, a man to 
attend me, and a suite of apartments was re- 
served expressly for myself. I was quite 
awed at first by my importance, but my father 
soon set me at ease. *^Your gratidfather's 
death has left us very comfortable, Gerald ; 
and I intend in foture that we shall both 
live like gentlemen. This is your home re- 
member, my boy ; and whatever you want you 
have but lo ask for. I have only two pieces 
of advice to give you — dont gamble; and if 
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you get into any other sort'of scrape, come 
to me." 

Kemembering the style in which my father 
had always lived at Grasslands, it was curious 
to hear him speak in such a strain of hu- 
mility. I had yet to learn that mortal ideas 
and wishes are. ever ready to keep pace with 
the wealth of him who conceives them. 

I had« not been in town a day before I per- 
ceived that my father was so much engaged 
that it was very likely the lonely evenings my 
mother anticipated for me would corae to pass. 
He was dwelling now in the midst of bis own 
friends ; revelling in literary reunions^ par- 
liamentary dinners^ and fashionable aasemblies, 
and had all bis time fully taken up. He shut 
himself up in bis writing-room all the mornings, 
a snug den at the back of the house, divided by 
a heavy portihre from the front apartment ; into 
which only such as had business with him were 
admitted. His afteraoons he spent at the club ; 
and although he was good enough to devote 
himself, for the first few evenings, to my amuse- 
ment, his multifarious engagemönts were not to 
be put off longer. The Lyndons and Cläre- 
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monts were both in town, and made me more 
than welcome to their houses ; but they were 
speeding the parting season with a succession 
of routs and evening paties, and I was too 
unused to society to find any pleasure in visiting 
tbem, except in the mornings. I was terribly 
shy, like most schoolboys, of encountering the 
ogress, woman ; particularly when she appeared 
as a noun of multitude in a low dress, and 
made me feel uncommonly small by her 
patronage. My cousin, Jack Lascelles, had 
already returned to Woolwich; and on the 
fourth evening after my arrival in Brook Street, 
when I had taken my dinner in solitary state, 
with two pairs of eyes watching with eagerness 
each morsel that went down my throat, and an 
ominous silence pervading the dining-room 
which I longed at last to break, if only by a 
sneeze, I wished that my father had sent rate 
there at once. I had walked a little way by 
myself that morning, but I had not known 
where to go, everything in London was so 
Strange to me ; and I had ridden with my father 
in the Park in the afternoon, still I feit intensely 
dull ; and realized, as I found myself alone with 
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the polished mahogany and a couple of decanters, 
that there niight be stupider things in creation 
than talking to my mother and sisters in the 
little drawing-room at Guildford. Thinking of 
my mother brought her last request into my 
mind, and I rose mechanically, and going up- 
stairs, proceeded to find the parcel of books she 
had given me, and which still lay unopened in 
one of my trunks. But they were not such as 
she should have chosen for a boy, even had she 
been assured that theology possessed an interest 
for me ; for, on investigating their contents, I 
found that the selection consisted of deep treatises, 
and disquisitions on the prophecies, the book of 
Revelation and the Millennium, which was her 
favourite study ; folios of closely-printed matter 
which required a Keference Bible side by side 
with them, and which were not always intel- 
ligible even with that aid. Agreeably to my 
promise, I tried to wade through part of one of 
them, but it proved too much for me, and I feil 
asleep over the pages, only to wake again at the 
entrance of coffee ; after which I was sufficiently 
young to go to bed, and to sleep in right earnest. 
The following evening my father appeared before 
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me again, dressed for visiting,'and expressed bis 
regret that I could not accompany him. "But 
I am chiefly engaged for dinners now, Gerald 
— ^heavy, stupid afiairs, at which you would 
scarcely find yourself at home, were it possible 
to take you with me. But you amuse yourself 
Day boy, I hope. There are plenty of theatres 
open to you ; and if you want money, you have 
only to teil me so. Or, either Beatriee or 
Gertrude will always be delighted to see you. 
What did you do last night ?" 

" I stayed at home, father, and read." 
*' Did you ? — well : books are worth all the 
plays in the world, but boys don*t generally 
think so. Don't mope yourself, that's all," and 
with a cheerful " good-night " he left me. His 
words were a sore temptation to me to sally 
forth in quest of some amusement also ; and for 
a little while I feit as if I could not stay by 
myself for another evening. I took up the 
'* Times," and read over the names of the pieces 
running at the various theatres, and knew that I 
had only to call a cab and drive to any one of 
them in order to enjoy myself, but my affection 
for my mother deterred me. It seemed so soon 
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to folget her parting request. When I went 
into my rooih before dinner, I found that my 
man had laid out my evening clothes, evidently 
expecting that I should require them, but I 
did not dress. I was trying to do what I 
considered my duty, but I was sulky with my 
duty nevertheless. So I dined in my moming 
attire ; and when the ceremony was conckided 
I sat down to write a letter to my mother, in 
which I represented how very duU I feit all 
alone, and asked her if she ranked theatres 
amougst the places of which she had spoken to 
me. When I had finished my letter, I thought 
I should like to post it myself. A servant met 
me in the hall and offered to do so for me, 
but I knew where the post was situated, and I 
longed to go out for a minute and breathe the 
cool evening air. How pleasant it was to hear 
the hall door close after me as a matter of 
course, and to feel that if I chose I was free to 
go where I listed. "Gab, sir?" inquired a 
passing hansom as I set my feet upon the pave- 
ment. I was sorry to be obliged to answer ^ No/' 
yet a sense of superior manhood came over me, 
as I heard the question. The cabmau evidently 
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thought it the most natural thing in the world 
tbat I should be driving about at night alone, as 
other men did ; and would have laughed, doubt- 
less, at the very idea of my staying in the house 
because a woman had asked me to do so. I 
posted my letter, and was Walking homeward 
through the maze of cabs and carriages which 
rolled past one after another, wondering if my 
mother would think it very wrong if I took a 
hansom, and drove about the lighted streets for 
an hour or so, when I was startled out of my 
reverie by a hearty slap on the Shoulder, and 
looking up found my band grasped by that 
of my Cousin, George Lascelles. I had not 
Seen him for two years, as he had been 
travelling abroad, being destined for the di- 
plomacy, but I recognized him at once, notwith- 
standing that the most fragile of whiskers and 
moustaches already adorned bis handsome face. 

" Why, Jerry, my boy !" he exclaimed 
(" Jerry '* being the only name by which the 
brothers knew me), " where are you off to ? I 
was .just going to your house. I came over 
from Paris yesterday and heard from Lyndon, 
this morning, that you were in towii. How are 
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you, old fellow? Why, youve ^gpow'd out of 
knowledge/ " 

How glad I was to see him ! I stood there, 
under the lamplight, shaking bis band, and 
smiling delightedly in bis face, until tbe passers- 
by must bave tbougbt I bad just found a long- 
lost brotber. 

" 1 never expected to see you, Geoi^e ; I did 
not even know tbat you were Coming to England, 
I am so pleased : I was longing for a friend tbis 
evening. Do come back to tbe bouse and stay 
witb me a little wbile ; 1 bave so mucb to say 
to you/* 

" Of course I will, old cbap — tbat's tbe only 
tbing I came for. And bow do you like town, 
Jerry ? been dissipatirig like fun, 1 suppose. 
You re a nice boy, you are ; bow pleased your 
motber would be to see you. I bardly expected 
to find you at bome; but I suppose it's too 
early for you to begin your larks, eb ! you 
young dog ?" 

So be rattled on, bis arm tbrougb miue, until 
we reacbed my fatber's bouse and stood togetber 
in tbe dining-room, Tben I bad opportunity to 
examine bim and see wbat changes time bad 
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made. None at all, or only for the better: 
there were the same frank blue eyes ; the 
sarae good-tempered countenance which had 
beamed on me on the first day I went to 
Eton. He was now twenty years old. What 
a man he appeared to green sixteen, as he stood 
showing all bis teeth at my unaffected plea- 
sure in the meeting. He seenied to me to 
know everything and to have been everywhere. 
He talked of Paris, of Italy, of Vienna ; dis- 
cussed operas, masked balls, and races ; and had 
the names of all the most celebrated people, 
politicians, authors, and actors on the tip of his 
toDgue. An hour slipped away in this style, 
and then George started up and said he must go. 

" Where are you bound for to-night, Jerry ?*' 
he asked, **because we may as well travel in 
Company. I promised to meet a friend at 
Evans 's, but that will not take two minutes, 
after which I shall be at your service." 

^^I am not going out again this evenipg, 
thank you," I said in answer ; " I am rather 
interested in my book" — touching a novel of 
Dickens's as I spoke — '* and I think I will stay 
at home and read." 
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George Lascelles burst out laughing. 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Jerry, credat Judceus l You 
are a very sharp boy, aren't you ? Now I'U 
be bound you are üp to some mischief ; how- 
ever, you can trust me, old fellow, as you know 
ofold." 

I hastened to assure him that I knew that 
well, but that he was mistaken in fancying there 
was any need of it in the present instance. I 
was not joking ; I really intended to stay in for 
that evening. 

*' But why ?" he urged. " Don't you care 
for the theatre ? There are some first-rate pieces 
on now, and you cannot have seen them all. 
Come on, Jerry ; don't be lazy ; we'U go in half 
price to the Princess's." 

But still I stood out against his proposal, 
although it was very hard for me to do so. My 
pride would not permit me to teil him the 
reason which kept me at home ; I was so afraid 
that he should laugh at me, and yet I could not 
honesüy aver that I had no inclination to attend 
such places as he spoke of. At last I was 
driven to resort to a subterfuge, and plead 
fatigue from Walking as an excuse for my 
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obstinacy; after which my cousin left me, biit 
with a laughing vow upon bis tongue that it 
should be tbe last time he would accept such an 
apology — left me very disappointed, half 
ashamed of my own fortitude, and altogethcr 
disposed to feel rebellious against the authority 
which had imposed so hard a task upon me. 
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CHAPTEß VIII. 

My father was so deeply engaged on the foUow- 
ing day that I did not see him even at break- 
fast. His Orders against interruption whilst in 
bis study were so strict tbat I dared not disobey 
tbem ; so, as I wished to speak to him about 
having seen my cousin George the evening 
before, and had some faint idea of confiding to 
him my mother's warning and asking his opinion 
on the subject, I sent in my name like any 
ordinary visitor, and took up my Station in the 
antechamber of his writing-room until he should 
be at leisure to attend to me. There were only 
two occupants of the apartment as I ent^ed it : 
one was an old man with grey hair, who sat 
apart, looking rather uncomfortable with his hat 
in his band ; the other, a young fellow whose 
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face seemed familiär to me, although I scarcely 
caf ed to recall where I had seen it, for it was a 
freckled face surrounded with sandy hair, which, 
according to my ideas, had something repulsive 
in its expression. I had brought my book with 
me, and lay extended on the sofa, reading, 
utterly oblivious of my companions, until I was 
roused by my father himselfj who lifted the 
heavy curtain which divided the rooms, and 
came forward with some proofe in bis band, 
which he gave to the old man with the grey 
hair. 

"You will find those right, Mr. Nelson, I 
believe,** he said, hurriedly, and then, as the 
messehger rose and bowed himself out of the 
room, my father turned with 9 perturbed face to 
See who eise was waiting to speak to him. I 
rose from the sofa. 

" Well, Logan, what is it ?'* 

He was addressing the sandy-haired young 
man, and as I heard bis name the recollection ot 
who he was flashed across me. It was Thomas 
Logan, now a clerk in some city firm, whom I 
had never met since the first summer I visited 
Grasslands. He mentioned the business ho 
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carae on, which concerned his father, and mine, 
having quickly despatched it, was about to dis- 
miss him, when he suddenly remembered my 
presence. 

"You know your cousin Gerald, Logan; 
don t you ?" 

At this I feit bound to come forward, which 
I did though unwillingly, for there was that in 
Thomas Logan s eye which said plainly that the 
old childish feud was not forgotten. He thrust 
forth, however, an ungloved band and shook mine 
nervelessly, regarding me the while with a look 
of suspicion. 

" We have met before/' he said; "but if I 
remember right we were not much of friends." 

" Nor are likely to be," I replied, withdrawing 
my band, *^ since you take the trouble to remind 
me of it," and then, as my father was beating a 
retreat into his own den, I left Thomas Logan 
and accosted him. 

" Father, can*t I speak to you ?" 

"No, Gerald; not now. I have every 
minute engaged ; after luncheon, my boy, if I 
should be at home," and the portihre closed upon 
him as he spoke. Turning round, I found that 
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my cousia had already left the room, and I was 
glad of it; it saved me the trouble of pretending 
to be civil to him, when I had no inclination. 
At luncheon I looked for my father in vain, 
and soon after I saw him drive away in the 
carriage. 

" Mr. Estcourt's Orders, sir, are that should 
he not have returned by six o'clock, his dress 
clothes are to be taken to the club." Such was 
the only information I could extract from his 
personal attendant, and therefore I concluded 
that another solitary evening was to be my por- 
tion. I went to my sister, Lady Lyndon's, in 
hopes of seeing my friend George, but he was 
from home, and I heard was engaged out to 
dinner that night in Company with themselves, 
so I drove to Beatrice's house instead, and found 
that they were preparing for a soiree musicaley at 
which she asked me to "look in" after my 
dinner. A soiree musicale was not much in my 
way, but I preferred braving the ordeal of ladies' 
Society to speuding another evening alone, so I 
accepted the offer and returned to Brook Street, 
wondering if the change would be for the better. 
It was something though to be able to teil my man 
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that I was going out, and to array myself in one 
of those embroidered shirts and that new tail- 
coat, of which I was so proud. I ate my 
dinner with a better appetite and more ease, 
feeling that my character for manliness was 
being redeemed in the servant's eyes, and sipped 
my port afterwards, trying to realise the Sensa- 
tion of a man about town, who was too blase of 
theatres and such everyday places, to care to do 
more than just lounge in to his sisters' receptions, 
when it suited his convenience to do so. Beatrice 
had warned the "man about town" not to make 
his appearance until ten o'clock, and therefore I 
was still engaged at this little farce when a 
carriage stopped at the door ; I heard the fami- 
liär sound of my father's latch-key as it turned 
in the lock, and in another raoment he entered 
the room hurriedly. 

"Gerald, why wouldn't you go out with 
George Lascelles last night ?" 

I was so taken aback by the abruptness of the 
question that notwithstanding my half-formed 
intention of mentioning the subject to him I 
could only rise from my chair and look conscious 
under the examination of his eyes. 
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**I have just come from dining with your 
Cousin at the Hautevilles," he continued, " and 
am on my way to Lady Mannering's soiree. I 
had no idea you had been moping at home in 
this manner. It is my own fault though. I 
should have deputed some young fellow to take 
you out in the evenings and show you what is to 
be Seen." 

'' It was my own wish, fajfcher," I said, un- 
hesitatingly ; " I told George so last night." 

*' Your t)wn wish ; nonsense !" he exclairaed. 
'' What, have youno desire to go to the theatres 
and other places of amusement, Gerald ?" 

'' Yes, of course I have," I answered ; " but 
the fact is, father, my mother was so afraid I 
should get into härm, and she spoke so earnestly 
to me about it, the night before I came here, that 
I did not like to go directly against her wishes." 

Although I never introduced the subject of 
my mother in my father's presence, unless it was 
necessaiy, I had overcome my dread of mention- 
ing her name before him, and he had overcome 
in a measure bis aversion to hear it 

"What did your mother want you to do?" 
he asked quickjy. 

VOL. I. M ' 
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^She asked me to promise to spend tfae 
evenings at home, nnless you took me anywhere ; 
but I could not quite do diat, only Isaid I woold 
try and remember ha* request that I should go 
nowhere by myself/* 

''So you have spent your evenings alone 
because your mother asked you to do so ?" he 
Said, presently. 

'' Yes ; but only for that reason, father,** I 
replied, fearful lest he should interpret my stay- 
at-home qualities into a want of manliness. 
^ Mamma feit parting with me very mueh, and I 
said that I would t?yJ' 

**You are a good boy, Gerald," he said, 
kindly, '' and so far, you have done right ; but I 
am not going to have you tumed into a milksop 
for your mother or any one eise. She thought 
that she was right, doubtless, in the prohibition 
she tried to lay on you ; but a woman is perfectly 
unable to judge in such matters, simply because 
she is such. Her sphere is at home; ours, in 
the World : in most cases she has men to lean on 
and to be advised by in all phases of her ex- 
istence. We have to walk alone and take care 
of ourselves. In order to do this, we must not 
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only begin to see the world early bnt we must 
see it in all its lights and sbadows. If we are 
to journey through life without stumbling, we 
must know where the pitfalls arej and if we 
would avoid being taken in, we cannot leam too 
soon to imitate the sharpness of our neighbours. 
Your mother, like many another, would try to 
keep you straight by not permitting you to walk 
by yourself, and the first time you went alone, 
you'd fall. My plan is altogether a different 
one. I shall treat you as they do people who 
are learning to skate ; set you up on yoor feet 
and then you may shove along as best you can ; 
and if your experience comes to you after a few 
tumbles they will be no more than what every 
' one has had to encounter. George has kindly 
promised to call for you in the course of an hour, 
and I just ran in, on my way, to teil you to be 
ready for him." 

" But I have promised to go to Beatrice to- 
night, father; she has a musical party^ and 
asked me to join it.'* 

" A müsical party ! faugh ! what have you in 
common with Italian bravuras and sonatas in D, 
Gerald? Ladies* society will be everythiiig 
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to you by-and-by; but you are too young to 
mix in it yet. The music will iutensely 
bore you ; and the women will pronounce 
you a * cub ' at the first glance, and never 
look your way again. You had much better go 
with George, and ruh some of your greenness 
ofF, before you make a fool of yourself in 
Company." 

I was not flattered by my father's remarks, 
and my own inclination was of course towards 
going with my cousin ; so after receiving my 
thanks for his kindness^ and assurances that for 
the future I would be led by himself, he pro- 
ceeded on his way to Lady Mannering's party. 

Whether the system of my mother or of my 
father, for my moral education, was tbe right 
one, I leave my readers to decide : probably his 
reckless method of throwing me on the world 
only a little hastened the end which her imprac- 
ticable prudence would a little have retarded ; 
but, judging from the effects of both plans, I 
think, had I sons of an age to commence learn- 
ing the great lesson of life^ that I should adopt 
the happy medium. 

I had not to wait long for my cousin : about 
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ten o'clock, in he rushed, buoyant and joyous as 
ever, and seemiugly glad to exchange the stiff 
formaJity of public society for the office of 
Cicerone to even a " cub " like myself. 

^ Tbat's right, old fellow," he exclaimed, as 
he saw I was ready to accompany him ; " I told 
your father I should look you up again, but I 
half expected to find you still intent upon that 
interesting novel. Come along ! night is not the 
time for reading, Jerry, you'll spoil your eyes." 

I followed him into the hansom. How ex- 
cited I feit as we rattled over the stones to- 
gether ! 

" Going to see something of * life ' now, Jeny, 
eh?" Said George, clapping me on the back; 
"going to have your first peep into the en- 
chanted ground ; your first taste of the intoxi- 
cating draught. Ah ! I wish I was a young 
fellow like yourself, and had it all to begin over 
again. It's very charming when it's novel, but 
one does get so confoundedly tired of it in 
time." 

He leaned back in the cab as he spoke, and 
languidly stroked bis very passable nose, this 
votary of pleasure, used-up at the age of twenty. 
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Of course bis nouchalance was all assumed for 
my benefit ; but I was young and credulous^ and 
conceived a still greater awe for a System which 
could produce such marvellous effects in so short 
a time, and longed to commence my own career 
of dissipation, and become as blissfuUy indif- 
ferent to all tbings as George appeared to be. 
To wbat scenes I expected to be introduced I 
hardly knew; but as tbe cab stopped at the 
entrance of the first place to which my cousin 
took me, I almost trembled in the eagerness of 

my anticipation. 

* ♦ * ♦ 

^ Well, Jerry, how have you enjoyed your- 
self ?" Said George, as, after some three or four 
hours of life^ he set me down at my father's house 
again. I laughed, and told bim '* very much ;" 
but when I asked myself the same question, I 
knew that I had been terribly disappointed at 
the result of my first dissipation. I had a bad 
headache from the unusual heat and noise, and 
from having drunk more than I was accustomed 
to driuk ; and I had not been half so amused as 
I had expected to be. Throughout my life I 
have beeu laughed at for affecting too fastidious 
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a taste ; but I am convinced that such was born 
with me. Boy as I was, the coarseness of 
language and gesture by which I was surrounded 
on that first occasion of my seeing *^ real life " 
Struck me with a painful sense of disgust, a 
feeling which many years' mixing in such scenes 
has never had the power to obliterate. I have 
lived the life of other men, frequenting the same 
haunts, and being brought in contact with the 
same Company, but I have never assimilated 
myself to such an existence. To this day, a 
blasphemous allusion from the mouth of a man, 
or an impure expression from the lips of a 
woman, makes me shudder, as I shuddered on 
first hearing them. Besides, I did not feel any 
older or more wicked than I had done before I 
went ; and when I thought that, after all, it was 
more fun being a boy than a man, I cloubt if niy 
conclusion was so widely different from that of 
other lads on their introduction to such scenes. 
A dissipated life is not natural to us : it is an 
acquired taste, like that of smoking, and when 
once acquired, as difficult to break through as 
any of the minor vices it brings in its train. 
From that evening I went out regularly with 
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my father or cousin, or by myself. The disap- 
pointment I had experienced was not strong 
enough to disenchant me in the pursuit of 
pleasure : I had heard so milch of its existence, 
that I believed, with perseverance, I should find 
it, and enjoy myself as much as others did. I 
tried my dissipation as I did my cigar, until 
both from being distasteful became necessary 
to me ; and the blush of conscious evil had even 
ceased to suffuse my face, as my mother made 
vain attempts to draw from me a statement of 
the measures I had adopted in order to carry 
out the plan she had recommended to me. 

But meanwhile, and before the result I have 
alluded to was attained, I had to go to Woolwich, 
where my efForts to acquire a knowledge of the 
World were considerably aided by the laudable 
example, companionship, and experience of my 
cousin Jack. From that date, the growth of my 
ideas kept pace with my stature ; and another 
couple of twelvemonths saw a considerable ad- 
vance made in both. At eighteen I had passed 
examination for the Artillery, and was nearly 
six feet high : and so proud was my father of 
both circumstances, that he made me apply for 
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leave to do duty at Woolwich, that he might keep 
his raraavis near himselffor alittlewhile longer. 
George Lascelles had already entered upon 
his diploinatic appointment, and his brother 
Jack had been ordered to Plymouth ; but we 
often met. The two years which succeeded my 
entering the army were very gay ones. I had 
quite overcome my diflSdence to mix in the 
Society of ladies, and was süflSciently conceited 
to believe that there was no longer any fear of 
their Styling me a ^*cub;" consequently, as I 
was exceedingly fond of dancing, I attended 
balls and parties nightly during the season, 
where, thanks to my juvenility and my harm- 
lessness (as far as matrimony was concerned), 
the most prudent mothers were not startled to 
See my name down for two or three dances on 
the engagement-cards of their pretty daughters. 
I was on the most intimate terms with the family 
of Lord Portsdowne, being always treated 
as a son of the house; and naturallyl figured 
at every entertainment given by my sisters 
Beatrice and Gertrude. The former was 
now in the zenith of her beauty, and was 
really a noble- looking woman, with a brilliancy 
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of face and manner thati attracted most people ; 
tlie mother^ likewise, of a family of chil- 
dren, who promised in future years to rival 
her own charms. Gertrade, who, less hand* 
some than Beatrice, was yet prettier, took 
after the Lascelles', and was fair and blue- 
eyed, with a character that won rather than 
subdued. She was gayer also than her sister, 
alraost inclined, indeed, to be " fast ;" on which 
subject she and I used to have fierce disputes. 
Like all young people who have been too stricdy 
brought up^ she scarcely knew^ now that she 
held the reins in her own hands, when to check 
her frolicsome fancy ; and she had no notion of 
being called to account for her actions by a 
brother of my age, so that my lectures did more 
harrn than good ; but Gertrude was too thorough 
to go beyond the appearance of evil. Through 
them I had the entree to some of the best houses 
in London, and was always mixing in society. 
What was then my chagrin, in the very midst of 
my popularity and pleasure, to receive an order 
from the Horse Guards, appointing me to do 
duty at Freshwave. 

** Freshwave !" I exclaimed petulantly to my 
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father, when the document reached me, *' where 
the devil is Freshwave ?" 

He laughed at my discomfiture. He was 
on the sofa at the time, with an attack of gout, 
to which of late years he had become subject. 

" Igaoramus !" he replied ; " Freshwave is in 
the Isle of Wight : it's time you had a little 
leisure, Gerald, if only to enable you to get up 
your geography." 

^^ Who ever heard of the place ?" I repeated . 
**Father, can't you get this altered for me? 
I don't want to leave Woolwich just yet." 

"No, Gerald," he replied seriously, "let it 
stand; it is much' better as it is. You have 
had a long spell of pleasure, my boy, and a 
little rest will do you no härm. Besides, the 
season is over now^ and it can make but slight 
difference where you are. Freshwave is a 
charming little seaside quarter, where you can 
live quietly, and have time to study, and recruit 
your health after the late hours you have been 
keeping." 

"Time to out my throat, you mean," I 
rejoined sulkily. 

" I mean no such thing, and I trust you 
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have too much sense to speak seriously. You 
know, Gerald, that, notwithstanding you have 
entered the army, I have not relinquished my 
hope and intention that you should pursue a 
literary career. You are too young yet to 
appear in print; but there is much practice 
required before such an end is even desirable. 
You have now had a few years' experience 
of life, turn it to account, and employ the 
leisure which I anticipate for you at Freshwave, 
in trying your band at composition. Your 
first attempts will be crude ; but 'you will soon 
feel your feet, and be able to teil of what 
you are capable. If, eventually, you should 
find your country quarters unbearable, I dare say 
we shall be able to get some other arrangement 
inade. In the meanwhile, you had best run 
dovm to Guildford and see your mother ; and 
try to be contented with the prospect before 
you." 

And with this advice my iather despatched 
me to Freshwave, and I have never quite 
satisfied myself that he was not the proximate 
cause of my being ordered there. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

At the time appointed I crossed to the Isle 
of Wight, and being landed in the very worst 
of humours at a little town called Starmouth, 
which was redolent of stale fish and beer, found 
that I was four miles from Freshwave, and 
that a coach which met each steamboat was 
waiting to convey me there. It was a lovely 
evening m July, and the mere beauty of the 
ground we traversed was suflScient to cause 
pleasure to any one less disposed to cavil at 
his surroundings than I was. Trees, at every 
bend in the road, which met in natural arches 
overhead, forming avenues of shade through 
which the glories of the . setting sun slanted, 
painting streaks of light on every leaf; cottages, 
the roofs of which were hid by clustering roses, 
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and the porches bowered with honeysuckle ; 
and hedges, the landmarks of the country, 
which twinkled with stars of white and pink 
and blue, met the eye on every side. Presently 
we came upon the village of Freshwave, lying 
embosomed in verdure, the old grey church 
in its midst, keeping watch like a sentinel over 
the morals of the parish : but my destination 
was a mile and a half further on. Country- 
houses, enclosed in their own grounds, skirted 
the road for the remainder of the distance, 
and then was apparent a broad blue strip of 
sea; a flat line of shingly beach, fronted by 
green downs, upon which were scattered perhaps 
half a dozen lodging-houses, and wilh a pro- 
longed flourish on the hörn, the yellow-bodied 
coach which had had the honour of con- 
veying me there, drew up at the door of 
a long, low, ivy-covered hotel, built alraost 
upon the beach, and my journey was ac- 
coraplished. The arrival of the coach was 
evidently a matter of no slight interest to the 
aborigines of Freshwave, for the front of the 
hotel was immediately alive with people, eager 
to watch the descent of the newly-arrived 
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passengers. I was one of the first to leave 
my seat on the coach-box, and as I did so 
I stepped back against some one. Turning to 
apologise, I recognised, to my astonishment, 
Thomas Logan. 

" Why, what the deuce are you doing here ?'* 
I Said, almost forgetting my ill-humour in my 
surprise. He looked wonderfully eonfused, 
considering that our movements were of little 
consequence to one another ; grew red, stam- 
mered, and finally answered my question by 
putting the same to me. 

"What are you here for yourself ?" 
" I am appointed to do duty with a detach- 
ment of the X battery, and have come to join." 
He looked still more uncomfortable when 
he heard this, but merely remarked, "Oh, 
I was not aware of that." 

" Are you staying at this hotel ?" I continued. 
" Yes, I am for the present." 
" How long have you been here ?" 
"Not long. I have a few weeks' holiday, 
and I thought I'd spend them by the sea." 

"Queer place to choose though, isn't it? 
When do you move ?" 
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" I don't know ; I am not sure ; I haven't 
decided yet." So he went on in a shuflSing 
kind of manner, until I grew tired of speculating 
on his meaning, and directed my attention 
to my luggage. A band touched my Shoulder. 

"I beg your pardon — is your name Est- 
court ?" 

*' It is." 

"I am Hodson, of the X battery. Come 
on and report yourself to Graham. We mess 
at seven." So taking the arm of my new 
friend, I sauntered away from the ivy-covered 
hotel, without expressing a wish to see Thomas 
Logan again. 

I found that the detachment consisted of two 
subalterns, besides myself, under the command 
of Captain Graham. They all appeared very 
good fellows, and gave me as hearty a welcome as 
I could desire ; and we spent a pleasant evening 
together in the billiard room of the above- 
mentioned hotel, so that I retired to rest 
thinking that a residence at Freshwave might, 
after all, be bearable. But it is not possible to 
play billiards all day ; and the duty was light, and 
left a wide margin of leisure for discontent. 
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" Confoundedly duU hole !" remarked Hodson 
as we lounged the next day, with our cigars 
in our mouths, upon the downs which rose 
immediately above our tiny quarters. 

" Deucedly slow," echoed, with a slight Varia- 
tion, the other subaltern, whose nanie was 
Aynsworth. I puflfed in silence, pondering on 
what they said. Whatever its attributes for 
cheerfulness, Freshwave certainly did not look 
much of a "hole" at the point from which 
we viewed it. The fort was built in a cutting 
of the cliff, some distance above the beach 
and lodging-houses ; so that^ from the position 
we occupied, we looked down upon them both. 
Before us lay the calm, blue, glassy water, from 
which, at intervals, rose sundry fantastically- 
shaped rocks; and all along the coast the 
precipitous white clife abruptly cut off the 
beach, until it was a mere fringe of shingles. 
Far away stretched the pathless, and apparently 
interminable downs, broken only by patches of 
golden furze, whilst immediately beneath us lay 
the handful of stones and sand which calied 
itself Freshwave Gate, and which looked smiling 
enough beneath the influence of a summer's 
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morning, dotted over with white bathing-machines 
and pleasure-boats, and little children busy with 
their spades and buckets. 

"There seem to be very few visitors here," 
I remarked. 

" Very few," said Hodson ; " there's no ac- 
commodation for them; bowever, the place is 
füll now, and there are one or two very pretty 
girls staying at the hotel, only it's so difficult 
to get acquainted with them. Do you see that 
young lady down there, just going to enter the 
bathing-machine ?" 

I glanced in the direction he indicated, and 
could just distinguish the figure of a girl, in a 
dark cloak and hat, who was speaking to an old 
bathing-man on the beacj|;i. 
" Yes ; what of her ?" 

*' She's the best lady swimmer I've ever met. 
You'U see her come out, by-and-by, and take 
her *header.' Aynsworth, have you the 
* binoculars ?' " 

Mr. Aynsworth was lying at füll length on 
the grass, with his hat over his eyes, but he had 
the goodness to change his position and exert 
himself sufficiently to produce the articles in 
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question. Mr. Hodson immediately adapted 
them to his own sight. 

"It's the only fun in Freshwave," he con- 
tinued, "to watch the women bathe. They 
can't See us from this distance, you know. 
Now, Estcourt, here she comes. There's a 
'header!' Isn't that splendid for a woman? 
and she will swim out a tremendous distance, 
too." 

I am not an advocate for men watching 
ladies whilst they bathe ; on the contrary, 
I have always considered the act an ungentle- 
manly one; but I confess I had sufficient 
curiosity to witness the skill of this stranger, 
to induce me to accept the oflfer of Hodson 
as he placed the glasses in my hands. 
His Statement was perfectly correct; the 
swimmer, considering her sex, was a remarkable 
one. Every stroke told ; and she had no un- 
gainly action of the feet, as many women dis- 
play in practising the art. I watched her 
motions with pleasure until she turned on her 
back to rest herseif, and then as her profile rose 
above the surface of the water, I started and 
lowered the glasses from my eyes, exclaiming — 
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" Fve Seen that girl before, Hodson ; I know 
her face." 

" Do you ?" he retumed ; " I dare say you 
may have met her in London; she's a Miss 
Rivers— daughter of Colonel Rivers of the 
50th — ^you know ; they're a queer lot alto- 
gether, I believe : he has just married for the 
third time, and this girl is staying here with the 
governess and children. Her mother, the first 
wife, bolted years ago with Lord Something- 
or-other in the same regiment; you must re- 
member the row there was aboüt it, Estcourt, 
in the papers." 

But my memory did not date back so far as 
ten or twelve years before — ^neither do I suspect 
did Mr. Hodson's — and I was thinking, not of 
the antecedents of this girl's mother, but where, 
and under what circumstances, I had met the 
girl herseif and seen the face which was 
floating on the water. 

" Miss Rivers seems quiet enough," remarked 
Aynsworth ; " Hodson has been dodging her 
about to try and make her acquaintance^ but 
he can't manage it." 

Hodson grew very red, and said that was all 
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Aynsworth knew about it ; for, as it happened, 
he had never even wished to make her ac- 
quaintance, for there wouldn't be much fun in it 
siace the goveraess and children foUowed her 
wherever she went. 

" Rivers — Rivers " — I could not remember 
the name, although the features seemed so 
familiär to me. But I had daneed and flirted 
with so many girls during the two past seasons, 
that it was not wonderful if a few of their names 
escaped me. Yet the thought occupied me 
until the young lady had re-entered the bathing- 
machine, and Hodson proposed that we should 
adjourn to the beach and await her appearance 
there. 

" You'U have a good opportunity of looking 
at her then, Estcourt, and if you have met her 
before, she will probably recognize you/' So 
we did as he said and seated ourselves on a beat 
at a little distance from where her machine was 
drawn up. Three children, who were, as 
Hodson whispered me, her half-sisters by the 
second marriage, were playing about close to 
US, whilst the governess, Miss Hardy, a prim- 
looking individual with a pursed*up moutb;sat 
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within speaking distance, affecting to be intently 
engaged upon her book, but glancing up every 
now and then from beneath her sunshade to see 
if our admiration of her was becoming too 
marked. 

Presently the door of the machine was flung 
open, and Miss Eivers crossed the tremulous 
plank which divided her from the beach. Di- 
rectly I saw her in her ordinary attire, even 
though her hair was hanging down her back, I 
remembered that we had danced together several 
times during the previous season, and in- 
stinctively^I rose at her approach from the boat 
on which I was seated. She glanced my way, 
her attention directed towards me, probably by 
the change in my position, but no gleam of re- 
cognition came into her eyes, and she walked 
quietly on to the spot where her little sisters 
w«re playing and threw herseif down upon 
the shingles. A feeling of mortification crept 
over me, for my prevailing fault was vanity, 
and I reseated myself, with a disposition to 
answer sharply when Hodson whispered to 
me — 

"I say, Estcourt, she's forgotten all about 
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you," and a temptatiou to deny that I had ever 
set eyes on the youiig lady before. 

But our attention was diverted by a colloquy 
which commenced between Miss Rivers and the 
governess. 

" Would it not be more prudent, Miss Rivers, 
to move about a little after leaving the water, 
instead of sitting down ?" inquired Miss Hardy 
in measured tones. 

"I prefer sitting down," was the careless 
answer. 

"In my opinion it provokes a tendency to 
catch cold." 
"Doesitr 

" And you were complaining only last evening 
of a slight deafness," continued the governess. 
Miss Rivers, looking over the water, smiled to 
herseif. I saw the expression, and fancied I 
could guess the reason she had so complained. 
But she only turned to one of the little girls 
and Said, "Georgie, run up to the hotel and 
fetch me my book ; I left it on the dressing- 
table." 

Miss Hardy rose at once. 

"You must really aJlow me to accompany 
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Georgina, Miss Bivers, or to fetch the volüme 
myself. I scarcely think your papa would 
approve of young ladies running in and out of a 
public hotel by themselves." 

" Just as you like," replied Miss Rivers. 
" Have you no objection to be left alone ?" 
** Alone ! why should I ?" was the interro- 
gative answer. Miss Hardy walked ofl^ mur- 
muring something about " so public a place " and 
" the number of strangers " (with a glance at our- 
selves) " that one was brought in contact with ;" 
but Miss Bivers had clasped her hands round 
her knees, and, still looking thoughtfuUy over 
the sea, appeared to have another attack of the 
deafness she had complained of the evening 
before. As I looked at her thus, I remem- 
bered her perfectly and every circumstance 
under which we had met at the house of my 
sister Beatrice; even the judgment which I 
had then privately passed upon the young lady 
before me. It is universally acknowledged that 
to convey by pen-and-ink description a correct 
idea of more than the mere outline of a human 
form is almost an impossibility ; therefore when 
I have Said that Miss Rivers was fair and tall, 
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with grey eyes and bröwn hair, I feel tempted 
to say no more for fear of saying too much. 
Yet I will add that her features, without being 
heavy, had no sharpness of outlme ; her figure 
was füll yet graceful, and her eyes, though 
habitually filled with an expression of languor, 
burned with a steady light which redeemed 
them from all charge of sleepiness. Sui 
the most animated part of her face was her 
mouth, whicby not too large to lack beauty and 
not too small to lack sense, was constantly on 
the move. As I watched her looking across 
the Channel waters, I saw the nervous Ups curl 
and uncurl themselves, part Company and press 
together as the various thoughts contained in a 
space'of five minutespassed through her busy brain. 
Then I spoke to Hodson, hoping that she might 
recognize my voice or he might use my name, 

" Shall we go in for a game at pool ?" 

" With all my heart : come on I" 

She did not move a muscle^ although I had 
spoken loudly. As we moved away, Hodson 
laughed in a disagreeable manner; and I feit 
nettled at it, heaven knows why, and resolved 
that Miss Rivers 8h<yidd remember and recogr 
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nize me if it were possible to make her do so. 
I played badly ; lost a lot of money ; and wrote 
to my father, telling him that Freshwave was 
the most abominable place I had ever. set eyes 
OD ; and that Logan was down there, and looked 
such a ^ cad " I was ashamed to acknowledge 
him for a relation. 

The next moming I strolled down to the 
beach alone, and seated myself at a litde dis- 
tance from the spot where sat Miss Rivers with 
the governess and the children. I had a rough 
terrier with me, and I employed myself by 
throwing stones into the water for him, which 
he pursued for a short way into the surf, and 
then, losing sight of, barked at vociferously. 
One of the litde Rivers, a child of about five 
years old, had a painted ball, which she was 
tossing about the shingles ; and presently Tip 
seemed to imagine that the plaything was also 
thrown for bis benefit, and seizing hold of it, 
brought it to me. This was a grand opportu- 
nity. I took forcible possession of the ball, and 
in anotber minute the little girl was Walking 
timidly round me, desirous, but not courageous 
enough, to ask for her property. 
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*' That's my ball, please !" she at last sum- 
moned up daring to say. 

"Is it?" I replied, turning on my arm, so 
that Miss Rivers might have the füll benefit of 
a personal inspection of me, "and who are 
you r 

" Tm Flora ; and it's my ball that your little 
dog took." 

'' Flora what ?" 

"Flora Rivers. Please give me my ball 
back again." 

'* I will if you will give me a kiss for it.** 
The child ddvanced and put her little lips to 
mine, and I delivered the ball to her, just as 
Miss Härdy came bustling up to my side. 

^^ Flora " — ^in a tone of horrified propriety — 
'^ come away directly ; how often have I for- 
bidden you to speak to strangers I" And with 
a kiek to the unoffending Tip, the governess 
conveyed Miss Flora away from my side. The 
dog howled, and I heard Miss Rivers' voiee 
rising dignified and cold above the general 
tumult. 

" I think you had better leani manners your- 
self, Miss Hardy', before you attempt to teach 
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them to the children.'' After which there was a 
dead silence, and I rose and sauntered away. I 
had hoped this little episode would have been 
quite unnoticed from the fort, but I found out 
my mistake. 

"Who's dodging Miss Rivers now, Est- 
court?" exclaimed Hodson as soon as I had 
rejoined them. "However, I teil you it's no 
good; you might as well foUow the Sphynx.*' 
But I repudiated the accusation with scom, and 
was more discontented with my new quarters 
than before. 

The next day was Sunday, and as a matter 
of course we all went to church with the men. 
It was a countrified little building, with rafters 
in the roof, high-backed, worm-eaten pews, änd 
whitewashed walls. It was, moreover, exces- 
sively füll; and though we, as oflScers of the 
garrison, had no difficulty in procuring seats, 
many of the visitors to Freshwave were Standing 
in the aisle. Presently I observed Miss Rivers 
and her party being marshalled by the old pew- 
opener into the body of the church, where she 
left them, evidently not knowing where to put 
them. Miss Rivers looked uncomfortable^ as 
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every one does in such a position ; and withouft 
ftirther preface I left my seat, and Holding the 
pew-door open, motioned to her to take my place. 
The governess plucked at her mantle, as though 
to remonstrate with her on the impropriety of 
sitting in a pew with officers ; but disr^arding 
the appeal, Miss Rivers accepted my offer, and 
with a stately bow^ passed with one of the children 
into my vacant seat, whilst I procured a sitting 
for myself in the gallery. This Separation 
necessitated my waiting for my brother officers, 
when the service was over, in the porch of the 
church. They came out simultaneously with the 
Rivers party. As Miss Rivers saw me Stand- 
ing there in my uniform, with my cap in my 
band, she raised her eyes to my face, and for 
the first time a gleam came into them which 
indicated she had met me before; and with a 
blush which atoned for her forgetfulness, she 
bowed. I bowed in return, of course, and with 
an ämount of pleasure at my success that caused 
me to be the unhappy butt for Hodson s jests 
for the rest of the day. On the next, however, 
my perseverance met with its reward. As I, 
purposely I admit, sought the beach at the same 
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J;iine as Miss Bivers, and Tip forced her to raise 
her eyes fipom her book by dashing unceremo- 
niously across her lap, for which I stemly re- 
buked him^ she bowed again. I raised my 
hat, and was passing on when her voice arrested 
me. 

"Mr. Estcourt, I must apologize for not 
having recognized you before ; but the fact is, if 
the truth must be told, I had quite forgotten 
your face." 

I answered that it was of no consequence, 
although I did not think so; and that I was 
only too hououred by her remembering me at 
all. But I discontinued ploughing the shingles, 
and went and stood by the spot where she was 
sitting, digging my stick as far as I could into 
the sand^ and making it sway backwards and 
forwards with my weight. 

" It was very ungrateful of me," she con- 
tinued, though without smiling, ^^ considering 
that I met you at the house of your sister, ady 
Claremont. But then one does dance with 
such an infinity of partners during the season 
that " 

Here I interrupted her, begging she would 
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not mention the subject again. Her case, I 
averred, was very different to my own ; I had 
recognized her the moment we re-met. 

*'Ah! perhaps you have not been *out' so 
long as I have," she replied, 

She was just eighteen, and I was twenty. 
The supposition wounded my pride; but I 
assured her that had my experience been twice 
as great, I could never have lost the remem- 
brance of the evenings I had spent in her 
Society. 

"Are you devoted to dancing, then?" said 
Miss Eivers. 

" Under sorae circumstances-^yes." 

"I never cared for it much," she replied,^ 
"at leasty I like the exercise; but balls and 
parties are such unsatisfactory things. I have 
often said I will never attend another again." 

" You could not be so cruel}' I urged, in the 
absurd manner in which young men, ignorant of 
the sex, imagine women like to be addressed, 
** as to rob our ball-rooms of.one of their brightest 
Ornaments., Why, what should we do without 

But I soon saw this was not the style to 
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conciliate Miss Eivers. Her grey eyes regarded 
me so coolly as she answered my question, that I 
feit very small beneath their gaze. 

" Pray, be sensible ! There are plenty of 
girls to take my place if I did desert you. 
There are women enough in the World ; more 
than enough, God knows T* 

Her tone was so earnest and unaffected that 
I dropped all bantering in confusion. Was this 
the girl with whom, enveloped by dozens of 
yards of ganze, I had whirled round and round 
in the waltz and galop ? I could hardly believe 
it I Kaising my eyes to where she now sat, in 
that piain washing dress, simply belted round 
her dainty waist, a brown straw hat shading her 
face, I believed it still less. ßemembering the 
sentence which had fallen with so much touching 
solemnity from her lips, I beHeved it least of all. 
And yet, to outward appearances, she was the 
same. 

The silence was next broken by her asking 
me after the health of my sisters, and the rest of 
my family, and the reason of my being at 
Freshwave. Having satisfied her on these 
points, she spoke of themselves. 
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" Perhaps you have heard," she said with a 
sigh, ** that my father, Colonel Eivers, has just 
niarried again. He has taken his wife to ItaJy 
for the honeymoon ; and as the house in town is 
being freshly painted and papered against their 
return; I came down here with my sisters and 
the governess — my half-sisters, you know ; they 
are not my mother's children." 

I bowed to intimate that I was cognizant of 
the fact, although I was surprised, from what I 
had heardy at her mentioning the name of her 
mother. 

" This is a pretty place," I said, " but very 
duU — at least, I thought it so before thi» 
moming." 

"Do you think it duU?" she answered, 
without noticing my amendment; "I should 
have called it quiet ; but no place can be dull 
where there is such beautiful scenery within 
Walking distance. But I enjoy solitude." 

Here the conversation dropped, and although 
I had been gifted by nature with a consideräble 
portion of that sword wherewith to open the 
world's oyster, which the wise mother in the 
fairy tale asked three times for her new-born 
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flon, I had not impudence enough to intrude 
upon the leisure of a kdy who appeared to have 
no more to say to me. So after a few common- 
place sentences to wind up the interview grace- 
fhlly, I left Miss Bivers's side, and made 
acquaintance with the little girls instead, who 
seemed delighted to gain me for a companion, 
and romped about the beach with Tip and 
myself, until we had perfectly scandalised Miss 
Hardy. And meanwhile, the eider sister sat witli 
her eyes bent upon her book, not a glance or 
smile betokening that she was even conscious 
of my continued presence. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

The next day I greatly disgusted Hodson by 
refusing to accompany him to Starmoutl; on 
the coach. It was true, he averred, that there 
was nothing to be done there ; but then, there 
was nothing to be done in Freshwave. üpon 
this, I argued that it must be six of one and 
half a dozen of the other, and it could make no 
difference where I spent the day. But he 
retorted by coarsely observing that he knew I 
was " going after that girl again ;" and I was too 
young to bear such a remark with complace'ncy, 
so that we nearly came to a quarrel over it. 
Not quite, however, for which I was glad, as 
Hodson, generally speaking, was a first-rate 
fellow. He was very bot on the subject, how- 
ever^ and vowed there ought to be a regulation 
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to the effect that if <^icers got acqnainted m a 
miserable hole like that with any gbb wortb 
knowing, &ey shoold either cut the conoern, or 
introdnce their brother oflkers to them ; for it 
was too bad, when there were only foar fellows 
m a phice, that their plans shoold all be knocked 
on the head because one fellow diose to go 
** skying ** after a girl at the very time that the 
only coach in the place started for the only other 
place that was worth going ta Leaving him 
thus splattering and tautologous, and so offended 
that he wonld not even retum my parting salute 
from his Station on the top of the coach, I 
bent my Steps towards the beach. It is tnie 
that my reason for not going to Starmouth was 
because I had hopes of gaining another inter- 
view with Miss Rivers. She interested- me : I 
had been thinking of her all night; amd she 
appeared so indifferent about society^ that I 
fearedy if I did not foUow up my advantage, 
we might lapse into mere bowing acquaintances. 
But as far as she was concemed^ I might have 
done as my friend desired me. There were no 
signs of herseif, or of her sisters, on the beach» 
or. in the bathing-machines. I loitered about 
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all th« morningy cutting my best boots into 
Strips upoQ the sbingles, aiid getting more and 
more ill-tempered as the hours went on, and 
none of the Rivers' appeared. When luncheon 
time amved, a meal for which I have never 
entertained a fancy, I stroUed up to the bar 
of the hotel^ and called for a glass of beer. , 

" Is there nothing about here for a man to do^ 
or to See ?'* I inquired in a discontented tone of 
the landlord, who was sunning hiniself in the 
doorway. 

"Oh, yes, sirl" he replied, rubbing bis 
handsy in mild deprecation of the slur which 
my question cast upon Freshwave. "Surely. 
Have you visited Crompton Bay, sir, or Callum 
Bay, or Tor Bay? all spots of the greatest 
interest. Parties from this hotel go there daily. 
Some bf our ladies have gone to Crompton Bay 
this moming, sin " 

" Indeed ; which of them ?" I asked, pricking 
up my ears. 

"Miss Eivers's party, sir; they started at 
nine o'clock, and I don t expect them home tili 
dinner ; and Mrs. Morgan's, they have gone in 
tlbe opposite direction, over that way, sir/' 
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pointiDg with his band to the downs, which rose 
above the fort. 

"Where is Crompton Bay?" I asked as 
indiflerently as I could. 

" It lies straight before you, sir, as you can 
go. You cross the downs, by that monument 
which was erected to celebrate the perishing of 
a young man at a pic-nic by Walking over the 
chff, for a matter of three miles, and there you 
are — and it's a sweet place when youVe gained 
it ; there's no end of sea-anemones and seaweed 
to be gathered there, if you have any taste for 
such curiosities, sir." 

I thanked him, and said I had ; and set off 
in the direction he had pointed out to me. 
Visitors to Freshwave were free to go where 
they Hsted. Neither Miss Kivers, nor the 
scrupulous Hardy, could say that I was foUow- 
ing in their footsteps if I chose to make an 
excursion to Crompton Bay. The walk was 
more wild than beautiful, since it led across 
the downs, alternately up hill and down hill, 
until a very precipitous stony dechne brought 
me to a part of the cliff, where a rüde flight 
of Steps was cut in the earth, to enable visitors 
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to reach the beach. At the top of these was 
a gate, to which I found fastened a very small 
donkey attached to a very large chaise, which, 
I concluded, belonged to the pic-nic party.; 
Descending the cliff, with a caution which 
was anything but unnecessary, I was nearly 
Startled off my equilibrium when half-way down, 
by a loud shout which greeted me from the 
bottom 

"There's Mr. Estcourt I Isn't that joUy? 
Now, he'U get them for us." And as soon as I 
had touched the shingles, and taken off my hat 
to the ladies, I was seized by three little pairs 
of hands, and assailed by three little voices all 
exclaiming at once — 

" There are such lovely sea-anemones there, 
and such lots of periwiukles: dp get some 
for US." 

It was a lonely part of the coast on which 
I had ahghted, with nothing apparently to 
entitle it to admiration, except the rough 
boulders which lined it, and over which the 
waves dashed and splashed with a free and 
inspiriting sound, leaving little pools of salt 
water behind them which were famous for all 
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the Horrors dear to the coUectors of marine 
curiosities. The little girlg immediately enlisted 
me in their Service to dive into these pools, and 
fill the tin pots and baskets which they had 
brought to carry home their treasures in. 

" But I shall get my feet so wet, Georgie,'* 
I remonstrated, as one of them attempted to 
push me amongst the boulders. 

**Take off your boots and stockings, then," 
said the child. 

"So I will," I answered, for the alternative 
had not occurred to me before. 

^* Georgina, what do you mean?" exclaimed 
the hörrified governess; "Miss Rivers, you 
cannot have heard your sister's proposal ! Sir, I 
must heg of you to desist !" 

"What is all the excitement about?'* de- 
manded Miss Rivers, who had wandered a little 
way from the spot. I was sitting on a boulder 
with one boot off, looking very comical, I have 
no doubt, in my uncertainty whether I had 
really consented to shock the young lady as well 
as the governess. 

*^Georgie asked me to go into the water 
barefooted to gather her marine treasures^ Miss 
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Rivers/' I explained ruefiiUy, "and I thought 
there would be no outrage in my doing so." 

"Who says there will?" she demanded 
loftily. 

" / do, Miss Rivers," replied Miss Hardy, 
trembling with excitement; "Inever heard of 
such a thing before — a gentleman asked to 
expose his (here the governess swallowed vigo- 
rously) — his — feet, on a public beach, aud 
before — ^ladies: I have beeil in many families 
before, and mixed in the very first society, 
and " 

"And so have I, Miss Hardy, and so has 
Mr. Estcourt ; and I think we may trust him 
not to shock our delicacy. But as I am going 
to stroU a little way along the shore, perhaps 
you will prefer to come with me ; and we will 
leave Mr. Estcourt to scandalise the children 
and the sea-guUs." So they walked away 
together, at which I was disappointed. I would 
rather Miss Rivers had put her veto on my 
troubling myself to jplease her little sisters, 
and given me an opportun ity to walk with her 
instead. But we had a merry time of it 
amongst the boulders, nevertheless, until Flora 
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tumbled off one of the stepping-stones into the 
water, and Louisa had to recall Miss Hardy 
to look after her. By the time that lady 
arrived, I had slipped on my socks and boots 
again, and not waiting to hear her lamentations 
over the wet child^ and her declarations that 
the accident was just what she anticipated, 
walked off by myself to seek Miss Bivers. I 
found her in a sort of cave, made by a lai^e 
fissure in the cliff, from the top of which a waterfall 
came trickling down, running away in a con- 
tinuous stream into the sea. She was thinking 
so deeply as she stood there, with clasped hands, 
gazing at the falling water that she did not hear 
my footstep until I was close beside her. 

"I disturb your meditations, Miss Bivers; 
shall I go r 

She did not Start or blush : she only said — 
" Oh, no ! Flora is not hurt, is she T 
**Not a bit; only wetted her shoes and 
stockings. But what were you thinking of so 
profoundly when I came upon you just now ?" 

"You would scarcely be interested if I were 
to teil you." 

** But I should like to know " 
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" I was thinking of the vast difference there 
is between men and women." 

I was certainly not prepared for such an 
answer, and I showed my surprise in my 
countenance. 

" I mean in the advantages they have in this 
world," she continued ; ** I often think of it : it 
seems to me so unfair." 

"Are you, then, an advocate for woman's 
* rights T Miss Rivers ?" 

She tumed towards me quickly. 

" Oh, not at all ! if you mean by * rights ' 
such nonsense as women having a voice in 
politics, or legislature, or anything which con- 
cerns ruling the nation. It is not our place, 
and we could no more fiU it properly than men 
could Order a household, or bring up children. 
I was thinking of something widely diflTerent." 

" Of what then r 

**you are very pertinacious," she said, and 
for the first timel sawher smile, "and probably 
will not agree with me, when you hear my 
opinion. I was thinking of the vast difference 
with which the same actions are judged in men 
and women. We are made by the same Hand : 
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endowed with the same feelings, Impulses, and 
afiections : and yet the world judges us as if we 
were entirely separate creations." 

" The laws of society do," I answered. 
**The laws of society — yes! but who made 
those laws ? Were they not laid down by men, 
for their own advantage and against oui^ ? And 
yet they call us the weaker vessels, and profess 
to cherish and protect us !" 

There was such an amount of contempt in 
her Speech, that she made me feel quite uncom* 
fortable : still I ventured to remark — 

" I am afraid you have no great faith in men, 
Miss Eivers." 

" As a sex — no," she emphatically replied. 
"And yet you cannot complain that women 
do not command sufficient attention in England. 
It is juöt what it should be ; but there is no 
country where ladies are treated with such 
respect as in ours. You must acknowledge 
that from entering a room first to deciding 
our fate in life we leave everything in your 
hands." 

" Oh ! it is not that,'' she said impetuously, 
*^ I know men are gallant enough in matters that 
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are of no consequence : but that has nothing to 
do with justice. Whenever we are opposed 
to yöu in life, we go to the wall ; as long as we 
are content to walk in the grooves you have laid 
down for us, you are raerciful masters; but 
directly we step over them to imitate the license 
you permit yourselves, we have both sexes down 
upon US at once. Now, I don't want to hear 
any old platitudes on the subject ; we both know 
it is the case, and we both know it will never 
be altered, but 1 say it is bitterly unfair." 

*'But the nature of man, Miss Rivers, being 
so different to that of the fairer sex," I com- 
menced ; but she raised her band. 

**Did I not say that I would listen to no 
time-worn platitudes, Mr. Estcourt? Besides, 
who made our natures different ? There is no 
controverting this fact, that meu expect us to 
bear quietly from them what they would never 
bear from ourselves. But pray don't let us go 
further into the matter : you pressed me for 
the subject of my reverie, and you have it. 1 
hear Miss Hardy making the cliffs re-echo with 
my name ; perhaps it would be as well if we 
were to return to her and the children." 
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I foUowed her to where we had left the 
rest of the party, in silence. She had astonished 
me, not so much by the sentiments she had 
uttered as the fervour with which she had given 
vent to them. I had passed her over in com- 
mon with dozens I had danced with^ as inca- 
pable of conversing upon other than the most 
frivolous topics of the day ; and those few sen- 
tences exchanged in the cave had transformed 
her in my eyes from a thoughtless girl into a 
thinking woman. So probably had I misjudged 
many before her^ whose latent tastes I have 
never had an opportunity of unravelling. 

I had fallen upon their little party in appa- 
rently the most unpremeditated manner, and 
therefore it seemed but natural^ when they 
proposed making a move homewards, that I 
should accompany them on the road. I did, 
however, seize a favourable moment for saying 
to Miss Rivers, " Have I your permission to 
walk part of the way back with you ?" to which 
request she could butanswer, ^*Certainly, ifyoü 
like to do so/' though she exhibited neither 
pleasure nor displeasure at my evident anxiety 
to contiuue in her Company. However, we had 
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not proceeded far before an accident occurred 
which rendered my presence very opportune. 
The precipitous decline had become a precipi- 
tous ascent, in drawing the large chaise up 
which the little donkey broke bis traces, and as 
the excursionists had provided no röpe in case of 
emergencies, the expedition was obliged to halt 
until, with the aid of a penknife and sundry 
contributions of ribbon from the ladies' dresses, 
I had contrived to mend the harness, and enable 
the donkey to start again. Bot luckily I broke 
the penknife into my fiuger, whiph excited gene- 
ral commiseration ; for the women, however 
stubbom in prosperity, generally become ame- 
nable, God bless them I at the sight of a little 
blood ; and I made the most of mine on behalf 
of Miss Rivers. She really turned quite pale 
as she bound a handkerchief tightly round my 
wound, which was a fleshy one, and did its duty 
bravely, whilst I looked up in her face and tried 
hard to make her eyes meet mine. We reached 
Freshwave at last, although the broken traoe 
had delayed us considerably beyond the dinner 
hour. 

Miss Hardy remarked ,upon this circumstance 
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as we neared the hotel. I thought that my 
bleeding finger quite entitled me to a dinner 
with my fair friend^ and threw out a broad hint 
to that effect. 

^' It is late indeed," I said ; ^^ I am afraid I 
shall have missed my mess." 

^^ Ob no you won't," replied Miss Rivers, 
with the greatest sang froid^ as she consulted 
her watch ; ^ it wants ten minutes to seven 
yet. We will not detaiu you longer, however, 
Mr. Estcourt, and are much obliged to you fbr 
your assistance. Good-evening." 

And so I was dismissed without further cere- 
mony, though I carried away her cambric hand- 
kercbief upon my band ; and I am afraid my 
sentimentality made the most of that circum- 
stance during the night which succeeded my 
walk to Crompton Bay. For the next few days 
I did not See much of Miss Bivers ; but like the 
parrot which coiild not speak, ^^ I thought the 
more." I thought that she purposely avoided 
me ; that I had permitted my admiration to be 
too evident ; that I had done too much or too 
litde ; in fact, I thought a great deal more of her 
than was good for me» She puzzled while she 
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pleased me. I had been used to have my 
advances anything but unfavourably received by 
the young ladies of my acquaintance. This I 
record with no particie of vanity, since it is 
probable that any young fellow with the same 
opportunities would have enjoyed the same suo 
cess; would have tbund his complimeuts listened 
to with an appreciating sraile ; his soft nothings 
answered with the most becoming of blushes ; 
and his powers of romancing rewarded by sundry 
flowers, gloves, and even variously-shaded locks 
of hair. But Miss Rivers, although as much a 
woman of the world as a girl of nineteen can be, 
and though it was evident that nothing that I 
Said escaped her notice, appeared either to be 
blasee with small talk or to hold herseif above 
it. Even from the few interviews I had ob- 
tained, I pereeived that in this instance, at least, 
the bird had no intention of Walking up to the 
muzzle of the gun; and the idea alone was 
sufläcient to inflame my ardour. The oftener 
she passed me with a simple bow, the deeper I 
meditated on schemes for making her speak; 
the less desirous she appeared for my Company, 
the more eager I became that accident or design 
VOL. I. p 
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should again throw me in her way. At last the 
two combined procured me the pleasure I was 
longing for. In writing to ray sister Beatrice I 
had mentioned that Miss Rivers was staying at 
Freshwave, and her answer contained the fol- 
lowing sentence : " So Ada Rivers is down at 
Freshwave. When you next see her give her 
my love, and teil her to let me know when she 
returns to town. I suppose she has told 
you that Colonel Rivers has just married 
again. Don't mention her own mother to 
her because she ran away with Lord Edward 
Grieves twelve years ago, and was divorced. 
Papa knew the first Mrs. Rivers very well, 
and says she was a most beautiful woman; 
but that yvas when you were in your long 
clothes. I am glad you like your new 
quarters," &c., 8ic. 

Without staying to remark the insult to my 
years which was conveyed in her last sentence, 
I hailed this letter from my sister. In the first 
place it gave me Miss Rivers's Christian name, 
which I had vainly tried to discover. For 
me thenceforth she possessed an individu- 
ality which she had not done before; and 
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whatever the title by which I addressed her, I 
was foolish enough to think of her only by those 
tbree letters ; and secondly, Beatrice's message 
afforded me the opportunity I had been sighing 
for, of calling formally upon Miss Rivers. She 
sat on the beach the whole forenoon; but 
contrary to my usual custom, I studiously 
avoided encountering her, and presented myself 
at the hotel as soon as luncheon-time was over» 
As I came in sight of it, I perceived Thomas 
Logan^ with a cigar in bis mouth, leaning 
against the opposite palings. The whole length 
of the hotel opened with glass doors upon the 
garden, which skirted the road; and from the 
Position he had assumed^ I found that he could 
look straight into the sitting-room which w;?s 
occupied by Miss Rivers and her sisters. After 
I had exchanged a curt salutation with hini, I 
pointed out the fact. 

" Those ladies must think that theii' proceed- 
ings possess a great interest fbr you, Logan." 

" What ladies ?" he inquired. 

" Miss Rivers and Miss Hardy : you are 
looking in directly on their private apartments." 

" Do you know them T 
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" Whether I do or not makes no diflTerence. 
They are staying here alone, and no gentlem'an 
would annoy theni by intrading on their pri- 
vacy." 

" I know what a gentleman ought to do just 
as well as yourself," he aiiswered, rudely. 

" Well, practise what you know then," I 

replied as I moved towards the hotel door. I 

had no wish to have a downright quarrel with 

Thomas Logan, but I never came in contact 

with him without approaching it. He watched 

me as I entered the hotel, and afterwards, when 

adniitted to Miss Rivers's presence, I perceived 

that he had not altered his position, but still 

lounged against the palings. The luncheon- 

table had just been cleared: Miss Rivers was 

reclining in an arm-chair ; she rose at my en- 

trance, flushed but serious, to greet me. If I 

had thought her charming in her beach attire, 

how much more so she seemed to me as she 

stood now, disencumbered of hat or mantle to 

conceal the outlines of her face and figure. I 

had met her in ball-rooms, amidst a crowd of 

pretty woraen; her hair elaborately dressed, 

herseif as elaborately robed ; but she had never 
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Struck me then as beiiig different to others ; in 
fact, Ada Rivers had never appeared beaiUifvl 
in my eyes until I saw her that afterrjoon in the 
plainest of niorning dresses, and her wavy brown 
hair considerably tumbled froin the attitude in 
which she had been indulging. I beJieve I made 
a very bad business of my message : I know I 
stammered considerably over my reason for call- 
ing on her, and was very nearly showing her 
Beatrice's letter, in proof of my sincerity, when 
I fortunately remembered that the whole sen- 
tence was not intended for her perusal. She 
helped me, however, gracefuUy out of my diffi- 
culty ; thanked me for the trouble I had taken 
on her behalf (?), and said she would write to 
Lady Claremont heraelf as soon as the date was • 
fixed for their return to London. 

"I trust there is no chance of its being an early 
one, Miss Rivers," I remarked, with as much 
anxiety as I dared throw into my voice. We 
were alone at the time, the children being in 
another room with their governess. 

" It is uncertain," she replied. " We do not 
expect my father home for another couple of 
months, and I am my own mistress until then ; 
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but whether I shall remain here or return to 
town must depend on circumstances." 

"I hear that you are such an excellent 
swimmer," I remarked, *^ that I should imagine 
you would stay at the seaside as long as you 
could." 

** Yes, I can swim very well ; not better than 
all wonien should be able to do though, if our 
bodies were not cramped with our minds. I 
learned abroad. When I lost my dear mother 
I was sent to school at Paris^ and attended the 
JEcole de Natation there for many years. I 
dare say you have heard how skilful most of the 
Parisian ladies are in the art." 

Again I was startled by her so quietly mention- 
ing the name of her mother ; but the expression 
which she had used concerning her seemed to 
intimate that she had been brought up in the idea 
that she was dead. Having replied to her last 
remark, she asked me if I had ever been in Paris. 

^'Only once, with my father, Miss Rivers, 
and for a very few weeks ; but I hope when I 
can get leave to make a longer stay there." 

"It was my home until two years ago," she 
said, sadly. ** I. know less of my father than 
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any of his daughters." I reraarked that I sup- 
posed when the bride and bridegroom returned 
they would have a very gay house in London. 

*' 1 do not know," she replied. " I have seen 
very little of my father's new wife ; but she is 
not much older than myself, and I dare say will 
like gaiety. However, it will probably make 
little diflFerence to nie." 

I did not understand her last sentence, and 
therefore I tried to give a turn to the coriversa- 
tion by asking her whether she liked London or 
Paris best. 

^^ I am scarcely in a position to judge," she 
answered. " I have viewed Paris only with the 
eyes of a child, and a child likes every thing ; 
and then all my reminiscences of London are 
painful ones. I was sent away as soon as I lost 
my mother, at seven years old; and I only 
returned to find the house shut up for the death 
of the second Mrs. Eivers, whom I had scarcely 
Seen ; and now my father has consoled himself 
for the third time, so I suppose I shall be as little 
wanted as before." • 

She gave vent to a hard laugh as she spoke, 
which sounded bitter from her lips; and em- 
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boldened by her apparent idea of her mothers 
deatb, I ventured to say, softly — 

"My father knew your raother well, Miss 
Rivers." 

A glow overspread her face when I mentioned 
the fact, and her eyes beamed upon me as she 
turned quickly, and exclaimed — 

^ Did he, Mr. Estcourt ; oh ! where ?" 

I was rather beyond my depth then ; but I 
made the niost of what my sister's letter had 
told me. 

" I am not quite certain of when and where it 
was that they were friends, Miss Rivers ; but I 
know that it was the case ; and he always speaks 
of your mother as having been a most beautiful 



woman." 



The daughter drew one or two long breaths, 
and then she said witli an efFort — 

" How I should like to know your father, 
Mr. Estcourt." 

I was regretting I had not more to teil her ; 
it was so pleasant to see the look of interest 
conveyed in her half-opened mouth, her earnest 
eyes, her trembling lips; but when the tears 
slowly rose into those eyes, and the under lip 
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was cnielly taken prisoner of by the teeth above 
it, I could have cut out my tongue before I had 
mentioned her mother s name to her. 

At this juncture the children burst into the 
room, clamorous to know if their sister would 
go on the beach with them ; and when they 
caught sight of me, if I would be one of the 
party. Miss Rivers brushed the tears quickly 
from her eyes, and asserted her willingness to 
do anything they desired ; and I was, of course, 
only too glad to follow where she went. 

" Fetch me ray hat and cloak, Georgie/' she 
Said to one of the little ones, and they all three 
rushed pell-mell to do her bidding. As they 
left the room she turned towards me, hurriedly, 
and Said, in a voice which was half entreaty and 
half com m and — 

^*Mr. Estcourt, you will not mention my 
mother's name before Miss Hardy and the chil- 
dren, please. She is not dead, you know.". 

The pure maiden eyes looked steadily in 
raine : there was no shame for her mother's 
disgrace in them, only a filial desire to cover 
that disgrace. Our looks met, and she appeared 
to need no other answer. She simply said 
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" Thank you," and a silent compact was sealed 
between us for ever. 

As the children returned with her hat and 
cloak, she put the one over her Shoulders and 
the other on her head, without onee Consulting 
the glass. I could not help observing this little 
trait; she appeared so perfectly free from the 
love of admiration, or eise so perfectly certain 
that under any circumstances she must commaud 
it. Miss Hardy joined us, and the party was 
complete. 

" Now I am ready," said Miss Rivers, cheer- 
fully, as she gave her band to her youngest 
sister. 

**And Mr. Estcourt can take your other 
band/' exclaimed the ingenuous child. 

Miss Rivers smiled. The day before she 
would have frowned. With the mention of her 
mother's name the ice between us seemed to 
have been broken ; with the mention of her 
mother's narae, I fancied that she had bestowed 
more confidence on me than she had on many 
others. But that was probably due to my conceit. 

" Mr. Estcourt can take your other band you 
mean, Flora," she replied ; and so we headed 
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the procession^ with tbe laughing child bolding 
fast a band of each. As we set off I saw 
Thomas Logaii eyeing us with a sort of sullen 
envy depicted on his face. 

"Do you know who that young man is, 
Mr. Estcourt?" inquired Miss Kivers, as we 
walked away from the hotel. 

" I know his name," I replied ; " it is 
Logan." 

"He behaves so strangely," she continued, 
"and has done so ever since he came here: 
staring in at the hotel windows, and follow- 
ing US when we go out Walking; it is so 
unpleasant." 

" It must be," I said, " and I will take care it 
is put a stop to." 

" Oh, I hope you will not mention it again ; 
I should be sorry if it led to anytbing disagree- 
able." 

"Do not be afraid, Miss Eivers : the fact is, 
he is a sort of connection of mine, though, afler 
what you teil me, I am almbst ashamed to own 
it; but he shall never annoy you again." 

Here she apologized for having mentioned 
the circumstance, and begged I would think no 
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more of it ; and to quiet her, I promised that 
I would not. But I registered a bad mark 
against Thomas Logan's name, nevertheless ; 
and when I parted Company that day with 
Miss Bivers, I went direct to seek him, and 
found him in the *billiard-room of the hotel. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

It was about five o'clock in the afternoon, that 
laziest hour in summer weather, when the fresh- 
ness of the morning has past, and the cool of the 
evening has not yet begun — and the little 
billiard-room was füll of men and tobacco sinoke. 
The visitors to the hotel, as well as the few 
residents in Freshwave, including Graham, 
Hodson, and Aynsworth, had all congregated 
there, as they generally did at that time of the 
day, and I soon caught sight of Thomas Logan 
amongst the crowd. He was leaning against 
the opposite wall, watching the play, and as I 
had no desire to make a formal matter of my 
Business with him, I did not immediately ap- 
proach his side ; but worked my way up gradu- 
ally to where he stood. Finding, however, 
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after the exchange of a few cursory remarks 
relative to the game, that our conversation was 
not likely to attract the attention of any one 
but ourselves, I broached the subject which 
occupied my mind. 

" By the way — a word with you, Logan ; 
you remember what I spoke to you about ont- 
side the hotel this afternoon T 

He did not answer me ; but I saw by the ex- 
pression of bis eyes that he knew what I meant. 

" I should be sorry to see anything unpleasant 
between us," I went on to say, carelessly ; " but 
you must oblipe me by discontinuing that prac- 
tice altogether — or perhaps there may be." 

" What business is it of yours ?" he asked, 
curtly. 

" I have the lady's own authority for making 
it my business : she has told me how extreniely 
disagreeable your attentions are to her, and I 
have promised, ou my part, that she shall not 
be annoyed by them again. She is also aware 
that you are a connection of mine; therefore 
you will perceive that I have a double reason 
for fulfiUing my proniise, the consideration of 
her comfort, and the credit of my family " 
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*'You have promised more than you can 
perform, then," replied Logan, sulkily ; '' I am 
a free agent, and I consider that I have just as 
much right to smoke my cigar against those 
palings as any other man." 

"And to follow ladies when they go out 
Walking also," I said, looking hira steadily in 
the face. " Let me catch you at it again, that's 
all." 

He dashed down the lighted cigar from his 
mouth and trod it beneath his heel. 

" And pray what is Miss Rivers to you, that 
you stand up as the self-constituted guardian of 
her privacy ?" 

'* You'll oblige me," I returned haughtily, " by 
not mentioning that lady in a place like this : 
if you wish to speak of her by name you must 
come outside." 

" I have as much right to mention her as you 
have," he replied : " she is no inore to one than 
she is to the other : I dare say you imagine that 
you can have everything your own way, Est- 
court ; but you aren't the ' head of the family' 
yet, remember, nor likely to be." 

As the old sore thus canie to the surface, I 
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could not help smiling. Tbe circumstance be 
alluded to had happened so many years before, 
tbat I bad almost forgotten tbe details by wbicb 
it was accompanied ; but tbere was no mistaking 
tbe mingled feelings of spite and envy witb 
wbicb my cousin recalled my cbildisb words. 

'*I am not," I replied, "nor do I see wbat 
diflFerence it would make if I was. But wbat- 
ever I may be, Logan, I have a resolute will, 
and by no means a woman s arm ; and if you 
bave not suflScient gentlemanly feeling to make 
you bend to tbe force of tbe one, I may bave 
occasion to make you feel tbe force of tbe otber. 
And tbat's wbat I don't want to come to, for 
tbe sake of my fatber and yours." 

He made no reply to tbis ; and really wisbiug 
to settle tbe affair amicably, I added, ^^ Come, 
Logan, do not let us quarrel on tbe.subject ; you 
must bave tbe sense to see tbere's no eartbly use 
in following up a girl wbo doesn t want to know 
you ; and it would be very unpleasant if tbe 
lady in question asked tbe landlord of tbe botel 
to speak to you, wbicb sbe will probably do if 
you continue to annoy ber. So you bad mucb 
best take my advice, and smoke your cigar 
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opposite the window of somebody eise. Shall we 
have a game together ?" 

The table was disengaged by this time, and 
I thought the offer would set matters straight 
between us. Logan complied, though suUenly, 
and we left our position for the centre of the rooni. 

'^ Which shall it be — billiards or pyramids ?" 

"Pyramids." The answer came out so 
bearishly, that Hodson nudged my elbow, 
whispering, '^ Who's your sulky friend ?" and I 
had difficulty in keeping my countenance. 

^* You're a better player than myself, Logan, 
doubtless. I think you must give me a couple 
of balls." 

" I shan't do any such thing !*' he replied, in 
the same tone of voice ; " if we play at all, we'll 
play even." 

*' All right, then — come on." 

We tossed who should commence the game, 
and Logan won. He advanced to the table, 
and, after a deliberate aim, missed the lot ; at 
which he growled, and the spectators laughed. 

It was now my turn and I played a stroke 
for safety. My cousin took up bis cue again, 
and with a randoni stroke, evidently played 
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under the influence of anger, scattered the balls, 
at which he cotnmenced to swear violently, and 
placed himself at a disadvantage, for I was as 
cool as if nothing had happened to disturb me. 
I was not a first-rate player, far f rom it ; but, 
as luckwould have it, I took on that occasion 
four balls running, a feat which I had very 
seldom accomplished before. As the last one 
feil into the pocket, Thomas Logan sprang 
forward, and exclaimed loudly — 

'' That's a foul stroke !" 

**I'm sure it was not," I replied, firraly. 
^* Marker, what do you say ?" 

^' It was right enough, sir," said the marker. 

^ He moved the ball I" continued Logan, 
vehemently. 

I appealed to the men surrounding the table. 

" You all saw me play ; did I move the ball 
or did I not ?" 

*' No, no, certainly not,"- — " Decidedly not," — 
'* Never saw fairer play in my life !" — '* Deuced 
gpod stroke!" — and so on, were the various 
judgments immediately passed in my favour. 
I now considered the matter settled, but Thomas 
Logan was of a different opinion. 
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*'I dont care what any one of you say," he 
exclairaed; "I maintain that Estcoiirt moved 
the ball, and that the play was foul.'' 

*' You have the decision of twenty against one 
that it was not so," I replied ; " the fact is, 
Logan, you ve lost your temper, *and we had 
better not go on with the game." 

At this he became furious, and almost in- 
ulting. 

" IVe Seen plenty of this kmd of thing/' he 
commenced, in a blustering manner. *'I dont 
want to come to you or any one here to teach 
me what's fair play and what isn t. I've been 
accustomed to deal with gentlemen, and I'm 
not going to be bullied into believing a thing 
against the evidence of my own eyes." 

"Well, believe it or not, as you choose," I 
answered, angrily; "I, for one, shall not give 
you another opportunity of exercising your 
powers of discriraination, and if I know my 
friends, I fancy you will play by yourself for the 
future." And accompanied by half a dözen of 
the principal men present, I quitted the billiard- 
room, leaving Mr. Thomas Logan looking par- 
ticularly foolish, notwithstanding his loud boast- 
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ing, and a few days afterwards I found that he 
had disappeared from Freshwave. This I was 
not surprised at, as he received so cool a recep- 
tion in the billiard-room after the scene which 
I have described, that a less sensitive person 
than himselfwould scarcely have cared to en- 
counter it a second time. I wrote the whole 
account of this affair (with the exception of that 
part which referred to Miss Rivers) to my father, 
and had the satisfaction of finding, that instead 
of blaming, he laughed heartily at the share I 
had taken in the transaction. 

In the meanwhile, as far as I dared, I was 
imitating the movementso f Miss Rivers' shadow. 
Every morning it so feil, that without any collu- 
sion on her part I found myself on the beach at 
the same time as she did ; and on many an even- 
ing when she had wandered away from Fresh- 
wave Gate, with her little sisters and their 
governess, my feet appeared instinctively to take 
the same road so that it was the most natural 
thing in the world that we should return home 
through the open corn-fields or the shady lanes 
together. 

I absolve her, at this juncture or any other. 
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frora giving me the least particle of encourage* 
menfe. The blame of our meetings, if blame 
there was, rested entirely on my own Shoulders ; 
for the consequences I had to thank no one but 
myself. She gave me many a hint to leave her, 
but I was fast progressing towards that stage 
of interest when the broadest hint, which is 
intended to warn a man off a woman, is lost. 
I liked the moming Interviews which I ob- 
tained with her better Üian the evening ; when 
she would sit on the shingles, after she had left 
her bathing-machine, engaged in reading^ and I 
with ready assurance would throw myself on the 
beach beside her. I fancied I read more of her 
real mind at those times tiian« at any other. It 
was ao easy to lead the conversation to the book 
she held in her band, and thence to topics con<- 
nected with its subject Our talk was always of 
such abstract matters; we never touched upon 
individualism, or if I was bold enough to 
approach it I observed that she invariaWy 
changed the theme. One day, upon seeking 
her side,. I found her sitting in her usual platte, 
with her browa knitted, the "Times" news^ 
paper crushedi in her band, and an expression 
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of pain on her features as if she was passing 
througb some personal conflict At first I feared 
tbat she had received bad news, and expressed 
a hope to the contrary. 

"Oh, no!" she replied, roused from her 
reverie by the Interruption of my presence, " I 
have only been reading the details of the 
Whitechapel murder. What a miserable world 

this is r 

The case she alluded to was a very painful 
one, at tbat time attracting general attention. 
The murderess was a poor girl, who had been 
driven by jealousy to kill her betrayer and her 
child and attempt her own life; and as she 
belonged to the better class of tradespeople the 
deed had excited as much interest as if it had 
occurred in a higher Station. 

^*They are very shocking," I replied, '*and 
scarcely fit reading for tender nerves; you 
should turn to something pleasanter, Miss 
Rivers." 

" What a woman has feit I suppose a woman 
may read about,'* she answered (she was always 
ready to take up the cudgels in defence of her 
mental courage); "and only faucy what that 
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poor creature mtist have feit; what she must 
have gone through before she became insane 
enough to take the life of her baby. I have 
been picturing her silent, desolate, prolonged 
agony to myself, until I cau hardly wonder at 
the deed which foUowed it." 

Her eyes had dilated with feeling as she 
proceeded, and her hands had tightlj clasped 
themselves together around her knees. 

"You have more sympathy with her, Miss 
Rivers,*' I said inquiringly, "in murdering the 
child than the father ?" 

"Much more," she answered quickly. ^'A 
mother must die a double death who kills her 
child before she kills herseif." 

"And yet there are women who do the one, 
without intending or thinking of the other." 

" But not mothers^^' she replied ; " they do not 
deserve the naine; the only excuse a woman 
can have for destroying her child is wheii she 
has not the heart to leave it in this bitter world 
alone." 

"You are too sensitive, Miss Rivers — too 
imaginative: you should not permit your mind 
to dwell upon such horrible subjects." 
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^'Ah! so Miss Hardy says: she considers 
newspapers very indelicate for ladies to read: 
and it is no use my reminding her that we Ike 
in an indelicate world. She only replies, * So 
much the worse, my dear Miss Rivers, but 
a gentlewoman should keep her eyes closed/ 
But unfortunately I was bom with mine wide 
open, and neither heart nor eyes will shut! 
Oh ! what fools we women are ! what utfer, utter 
fools !" 

There was so truthftil a ring in the tone in 
which she said the words, the depth of conviction 
they carried to her was evidently so great, the 
sigh by which they were accompanied so genuine, 
that I could only wonder at this exhibition of 
heart in a woman who had been alternately 
reared in a Y^nsi^xxpensionruit and a motherless 
home. No one who heard Miss Rivers thus 
speak could doubt for a moment that she uttered 
simply what she feit ; for the whole of her 
behaviour showed how indifferent she was to the 
admiration of the crowd, and how little she did 
to attract it. Her very nonchalance, however, 
was drawing my feet daily deeper into the net 
from which J should find it so difficult to ex- 
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tricate them : and regardless of the incessant 
inquiries^ jests, and insinuations from my 
brother officers which I was condemned to 
hear, I steadily pursued the same course of 
action, until more than a month had elapsed 
since I arrived at Freshwave; and every one 
there but myself knew that I was at the feet 
of Ada Kivers. My own eyes were opened 
to the fact in a very sudden manner. I suppose 
the day of reckoning in such cases usually falls 
abruptly: we come down to dinner, thinking 
Miss Jones a very charming young lady, as we 
have thought for weeks beforehand; but she 
chooses on this occasion to tum her attention 
from ourselves and fix it upon Smith ; and in a 
moment the pang of jealousy we feel reveals to 
US, while it draws all taste out of the salmi on 
our plate, that Miss Jones is the particular 
woman we desire to secure altogether for our- 
selves. I had no rival with Miss Rivers through 
jealousy of whom to read my own heart, and the 
feeling by which I discovered that she possessed 
more than an ordinary interest for me was that 
of fean One evening we were on the downs 
together. I had seen her set off from the fort, 
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and having nearly choked myself in my efforts 
to swallow my dinner, hastened to join her. 
For a wonder she was alone ; a most unusual 
circumstance since I had taken upon myself 
to dog her footsteps, and one which I hailed 
with delight. The short, soft turf of the downs 
prevented Miss Bivers hearing that she was 
followed, and I was close behind her without her 
being aware of my vicinity. She was strolling 
slowly along the cliff, which was perfectly un- 
protected ' and frightfiilly precipitous ; and as I 
gained upon her, I observed to my horror that, 
wrapt in thought, she walked from one side to 
the other, and that at each turn she went nearer 
and nearer to the edge. The idea that she 
might fall over and be dashed to pieces on the 
beach beneath, suddenly Struck me; a picture 
of her fair body, crushed and mutilated on the 
cruel shingles, rose up in my imagination, and 
froze my blood, and as her figure commenced 
again to sway towards the point of danger, 
I rushed forward, and at the risk of falling over 
. myself, sprang between her and the outer edge. 
My feet were just planted in the crumbling soil, 
and with an effort to save myself, I extended my 
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arms towards her, gave her a push on to the 
downs, and then followed and stared at her. 
Her face had flushed with surprise, whilst mine 
I feit was as pale as ashes. 

"Mr Estcourt!" she exclaimed, as if she 
thought I was drunk or mad. 

At first I could not speak to her : I drew my 
breath hardly for a few moments, and then I 
said, panting : — 

^* I thought you were going over the cliflF!" 

When the reaction had set in, I treinbled all 
over ; and the deep fear and anxiety I had feit 
must have been depicted on my countenance. 
Something eise, which I feit still, was depicting 
itself on my heart. I knew that I loved her. 
I knew that if Ada Rivers had gone over that 
precipice that I should have gone after her, 
although certain death awaited me at the bottom. 
But she saw nothing of this. 

" Was there any danger ?" she asked quietly. 

I had partly recovered myself by that time, 
and I explained to her how great the danger 
had been, and how much nearer she had walked 
to the edge than she had imagined. I led her 
there again, and bade her look over the cliff, at 
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the frightful depth beneath it, until she shuddered 
and drew back, and made more of the Service I 
had rendered her than it really was worth* 
And we walked home through the silent evening 
together ; and although our conversation was on 
the most ordinary topics, there was a continual 
song kept up in my heart, the notes of which 
rose above even the music of her voice, and 
told me that I loved her. 

When I went to bed that night, I conned 
over earnestly the new knowledge which I had 
attained, in order to arrive at some resohition 
with respect to my future actions. Although I 
was young, I was no boy except in years ; and 
I had not thought long before I decided, that 
whether she loved me or not in retum, I should 
teil Ada Rivers of my discovery. I feit that 
without it I could no more mix in her society 
with the same freedom as heretofore : added to 
which, she might leave Freshwave shortly, and 
I had not the " faint heart " which would lose a 
" fair lady " for want of asking. If she ac- 
cepted me, of course marriage would be the 
result. Here I hesitated, not being quite sure 
how my father would receive the proposal of my 
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" settling " at twenty years of age ; but came to 
the conclusion, a moment afterwards, that 
whether he liked it or no, I should be my own 
master in another year ; and Ada Rivers would 
doubtless wait fbr me. If I had not sufficient 
bashfulness in prosecuting my first suit, I had 
plenty of energy : and I have made it a point 
through life to let the women decide which they 
like best in a lover. It is a matter which so 
purely concerns themselves alone. Having 
arrived at this decision, however, I was com- 
pelled to wait for a favourable moment in 
which to teil my tale ; for I was too romantic 
to make a formal declaration of my attachment, 
and trusted much to timej place, and opportunity 
to insure me the flattering answer I hoped for. 
I looked upon women in those days as very 
weak creatures, compared to myself, and had 
great faith in their being coaxed or cajoled into 
changing even an expressed opinion ; had faith 
also in the supposition that the mere fact of their 
knowing that a man entertained a passion lor 
them, was sufficient to make them look with a 
kindly eye upon him. So I followed Ada 
Rivers about wherever she went, in hopes of 
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finding her once more alone ; looking on her 
almost as mine already — or to be mine as soon 
as the magic words were spoken between us. 
Her sisters, however, or the govemess were 
always in the way, until I began to hate the 
very sight of thera. At last, however, I 
iinagined I had gained the opportunity I sought. 
A few evenings after the ad venture on the clifl^ 
I was lying on the downs above the fort smoking 
a cigar before mess, and dreaming of iny love, 
when the sound of children s voices in distress 
reached me from below. Immediately beneath 
the cliff at that part was a large cave, which at 
low water was accessible from the beach, and 
which was divided into- several Chambers. The 
tide was now setting in, though slowly, and I 
guessed directly that some little people, probably 
fishermen's children, had been taken prisoners 
there, and would not be released without a good 
wetting. But in another minute the voices had 
risen louder, and I recognized those of Flora 
and Georgie and Louie Rivers. 

" What shaU we do, Georgie ? it's right above 
my stockings ; she'll be so angry." 

" Oh ! I wish somebody was here to carry us 
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over it : I shall have another page of * Guide 
to Knowledge ' to-morrow ; she said I should if 
I wetted my new boots." 

" Can't we go now, Louie ? the waves have 
gone back a little." 

" Let's try — make haste — no ! here it comes 
again ; and such a big one ! Oh ! Georgie, we 
shall be drowned. Do call out loud, so that 
Ada may hear us." 

I feit nodoubt no f what children were in 
the predicament alluded to, and running down 
to the beach, I stepped across to the cave and 
carried the three little migcreants to dry land 
again, where they were all gratitude for the 
trouble I had taken. 

Miss Hardy had gone into Starmouth by the 
coach to buy them some new copybooks, and 
Ada had a headache, and so they had been 
allowed to play on the beach by themselves ; 
and had found such lots of periwinkles in the 
cave, and it had been such fun, jumping froni 
one big stone to another, that they had forgotten 
all about the tide, until they thought it was 
time to go home. And they were so much 
obliged to me, and would I kiss them all round, 
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before Miss Hardy came back, and please what 
o'clock was it, and had the coach returaed from 
Starmouth ? 

Tbe mess bügle had sounded sonie little time 
before, but I could not resist the temptation of 
taking the children back to their sister. She 
was sitting in the room with the cloth laid for 
dinner, looking a little pale perhaps for her 
headache, but none the less attractive in my 
eyes ; and she was almost as füll of thanks as 
the children themselves for what I had done for 
them. 

" You have saved them probably from a day's 
puhishment, Mr. Estcourt; for they are most 
judiciously brought up, and receive as severe a 
reprimand for wetting their feet as they would 
for telling a falsehobd. I am sure they ought 
to be greatly obliged to you, for I expect Miss 
Hardy back every minute." 

And indeed as she spoke, the hom sounded, 
and the wheels of the approaching coach were to 
be distinctly heard. 

*'And Mr. Estcourt has missed his dinner 
too," put in Georgie, *'for I heard the second 
bügle wlien we were in the cave." 
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Grown wiser by experience, I said that it was 
no matter, and that I should be in time för as 
miich dinner as I cared to have. Bat Miss 
Rivers asked me if I would stay to theirs. 

"If you can put up with a family dinner, 
Mr. Estcourt, we shall be very pleased to see you." 

Of course I said, and I meant what I said, that 
any dinner would be acceptable to me at which I 
had the pleasure of her society. In another 
minute, Miss Hardy was in the room, with a 
pile of copybooks under her arm, not looking 
particularly gracious at finding an addition to the 
party. 

" And are we not to have dinner, niy dear 
Miss Rivers?" she inquired, pathetically, after 
she had detailed the interesting particulars of 
her journey to Starmouth. 

*' Certainly," was the reply. " Mr. Estcourt 
stays with us this evening ;" and the bell which 
the govemess rang after the announcement was 
pulled so violently that it sounded as sharp as 
her owu voice. Considering, I suppose, that 
increased danger called for increased care, she 
was especially vigilant over her unhappy little 
pupils during the meal which followed; and 
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saapped them up so quickly at the least solecisin 
of good manners that they were almost afraid 
to ask for as mach as they wanted. Dinner 
ended, she marched her trio to another room 
to undei^o some mental exercises before they 
went to bed. It was now eight oclock; the 
sun had long gone down, but the August night 
was close and oppressive, and the little room 
feit still more so. 

'' How pleasant and cool it is out here," ex- 
claimed Miss Rivers, stepping from the open 
glass doors into the hotel garden. " I have had 
such a wretched headache from the heat all day ; 
the air is quite refreshing to me." 

I followed her of course. The garden of the 
hotel was merely a belt of grass, intersected 
with gravel paths, for it was too near the sea to 
permit any flowers to flourish there. At the 
end was planted a low hedge, beyond which 
lay the shingles, and the broad, smooth sheet 
of water looking like colourless glass beneath 
the twilight. 

" How calm the sea is I" said Miss Kivers, as 
she stood by the low hedge and I stood beside 
her. ''Will it not look beautiful when the 
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moon rises ? Have you seen the natural arch 
by moonlight, Mr. Estcourt ?" 

I had not ; which was the less surprising as 
the day had generally dawned before I found 
iny way back from the stifling little billiard- 
room, reeking with gas and bad air, to my quiet 
quarters at the fort. 

**It looks so lovely," she continued. "I 
stayed up one night on purpose to go and see 
it, and I walked down there at twelve o'clock 
all by myself. Miss Hardy was horrified ; 
but she would not go with me, aad I met no 
one. It was well worth the trouble." 

" I should like to have seen it/* I replied, 
mechanically. I was gazing at her form as she 
stood there in the fast-increasing dusk, and 
thinking whether I should take her in my arms 
and teil her that I loved her. 

" Well, it is to be seen any night, you know, 
only you should go when there is a füll moon. 
You can have no idea of the eflFect. The 
moonlight makes the irregulär surface of 
the rocks shine like crystals, and the waves — 
Ah!" 

U nable to restrain myself any longer, I had 
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put niy arm around her waist It was a modest, 
faltering touch, notwithstanding my boasted 
courage ; but she shook herseif free of it at 
once. 

" Mr. Estcourt, you forget yourself !" 

" Ada, don t be angry with me ; you must 
know, you must have seen how I love you. I 
have been waiting fbr days for an opportunity to 
teil you so ; only put me out of my suspense at 
once, and let me know my fate." 

" Your fate !" she repeated, as if she scarcely 
understood my meaning : and as we looked at 
each other, I could see, notwithstanding the twi- 
light, that her. face had grown deadly pale. 
"Mr. Estcourt, teil me, have I done anything 
to Warrant your putting it in my hands ?" 

^' No ! no !" I said, passionately, ** a thousand 

m 

times iVb; only for God's sake relieve my 
anxiety, and say if you love me in return." 

She turned her face away from me. 

" Oh I I wish I had never come here ! I wish 
we had never met !" and then, as with a sudden 
resolve — "Mr. Estcourt, it isnot my fault, but I 
am engaged to he married /" 

If she had cast a thunderbolt at my feet, she 
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could not have surprised or disappointed me 
more. I could not speak to her again ; I left 
her side, and with vehement steps strode from 
the little garden. I heard her voice call my 

name twice, but I would not stop to listen to her 
words ; I went straight to my own room in the 
barracks, locked the door, threw myself on the 
bed, and indulged my first grief to the utmost 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I WAS bitterly disappointed ; I hardly knew how 
bitterly until I came to commune with my own 
heart : to remember that it was all over : that I 
had put the question which had been hovering 
on my Ups for so many days, and received the 
answer: that I had thrown the dice and they 
had turned up aces. Not, that with all my 
assurance I had been conceited enough never to 
imagine a reverse side to the picture ; on the 
contrary I had often thought on my possible 
defeat ; but I had not dreamed of its Coming to 
me in this particular form, and feit aggrieved to 
be vanquished in any but my own way. I had 
fancied Miss Rivers objecting to my suit on 
various scores; because we knew too littie of 
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each other, or that as yet, she feit nothing but 
friendship for me, or that ßhe feared the Opposi- 
tion gf her father to the engagement; but on 
none which should not prove a fresh impetus to 
me to make the citadel surrender by force, 
ünder such circumstances, however disheartened, 
I should still have retained hope, and taken 
corafort in the thought that time, or persever- 
ance, or a resolute will, must eventually accom- 
plish my object But the news which I had 
received in the hotel garden left me no grounds 
for anything but the attempt to sweep her image 
frora my heart at once and for ever. At first, 
I was disposed to blame her that she had left 
me so long in ignorance of the fact of her en- 
gagement ; but the thought was too ungenerous 
even for a rejected lover to harbour. I knew 
that she was entirely innocent of leading me into 
tlie error of supposing that she was free : that 
never by word or look had she hinted that my 
attentions were agreeable to her ; that we were 
not even suflSciently intimate to justify my ex- 
pecting to have been enlightened regarding her 
private affairs ; and that whenever we approached 
the subject of herseif, she had, as I have said 
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before, studiously turned the conversation. She 
had behaved to me consistently throughout the 
term of our acquaintance ; sbe had been always 
courteous, but modest; friendly, but reserved; 
and I could not deny that from the first I had 
known there was a line drawn between us, over 
which a more daring man than myself would 
scarcely have presumed to venture. I was thus 
perfectly aware that my disappointment was due 
to my own folly, and that I fiilly deserved it for 
having been so rash as to disclose my love to 
Miss Kivere, without having ascertained, by 
however sHght a sign, that she knew of my 
attachment, and did not disapprove of it. . But 
the pain we inflict on ourselves is no easier 
to bear than that which comes from the malice 
of others ; in fact it is harder, since we are 
deprived of even the consolation of reviling our 
enemies. It appeared to me, on looking back, 
that notwithstanding I had admitted the possi- 
bility of a refusal from her, my mind had far 
oftener dwelt on the happiness I should feel 
when she accepted me. In fancy I had seen 
her fair face glowing at the announcement of 
my love; her eyes beaming with reciprocal 
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aflFectIon ; had feit the fluttering of her heart 
pressed against mine ; the trembling of the hand 
I held in my own. I had anticipated such a 
scene and feit it would be the acme of pleasure 
for me; now, as I recalled ray fancies, and 
knew that they could never be fulfiUed ; that 
the dream was over, and all that remained for 
me to do was to forget it, I ground my teeth 
together, and would have risked my salvation to 
obtain what in my boastful foUy I had so lightly 
dreamt of, For I never knew how much I 
loved Ada Rivers until I heard that I had no 
right to do so; that all the time I had been 
following her about in public, and sighing after 
her in private, her thoughts and heart had been 
occupied with the image of the absent ; that it 
was of no use my attempting to gain her 
favour or to change her opinions, because she was 
already pledged to become the wife of another 
man. That night was one of the most miserable 
I have ever passed. Let no one decry the suf- 
fering of the young because they are young. As 
we grow older we get used to pain, both mental 
and physical. I was all unused to both; and 
the first agony I endured was in proportion to 
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my strength. It was no flesh wound, for it left 
its mark for many a day afterwards. My love 
for Ada Rivers was my tide ; but I missed it in 
the flood. Had it so happened that she had 
been free to retum my affection, the whole current 
of my life would probably have been changed. 
I should have glided from a loyal engagement 
into a loyal marriage, and temptations which 
have been my curse would have lost their power 
over me. As it was, I trust that such as read ^ 
my history, whilst they shake their heads over 
the foUies with which my existence has been 
crowded, will remember the disappointment 
which sunk so deeply into my heart; sunk 
like a stone to the very bottom, and there 
remained, a heavy weight, unknown to all but 
myself 

Otie night was all the holiday which I allowed 
my sorrow ; with the morning's light I was up 
again, to my brother officers apparently the 
same as ever; but I carefuUy avoided leaving 
the vicinity of the fort, and pleaded the unusual 
heat as an exeuse for indolence. In the afte?r- 
noon Hodson came up from the billiard-room 
brimful of news. 
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"I say, Estcourt, do you know that your 
friends the Eivers' are ofF to-day ?" 

The mention of her name, and the suddeii 
intelligence of her departure, made my heart 
leap; but I replied steadily that I had been 
told some time before that they were likely to 
leave. 

" Well, the place is getting confoundedly bot ; 
it's the same all over the Isle of Wight ; I wish 
to goodness we were out of it. I suppose you 11 
be running down to the hotel ; they are putting 
the luggage on the fly now." 

" No, I think not. I dined witib them last 
night, and made my adieux then ; and the 
weather is really too warm for any unnecessary 
gallantry." 

"Lazy dog/' laughed Hodson. **I wish I'd 
your chance of being polite ; Td accompany her 
to Starmouth, and see her off by the boat. 
There won*t be a woman worth looking at in 
Freshwave when she's gone." 

I fuUy acquiesced in bis opinion ; but I had 
not the courage to go and say good-bye to her. 
She had no wish to meet me again, or why this 
sudden departure ? She mtended nie, doubtless, 
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to take it as a hint to that effect, and she would 
find her desire was respected. Notwithstanding, 
I took my glasses up to the heights, and watched 
the carriages as they moved ofF from the hotel. 
There appeared no limit to the luggage ; it was 
evidently a final move, and this was the final 
look I was about to give her, I could discern 
her figure plainly as she stepped into the 
yehicle: it appeared just the same as usual; 
but as the fly moved ofi^ she tumed her face 
towards the fort and füll upon my glasses. For 
a moment there flashed upon me a pair of 
serious, anxious-looking eyes, and then she was 
gone, and I had seen the last of her. I tumed 
my face round upon the thyme-scented grass, 
and thought of her own words, " What a miser- 
able World this is !" 

I passed through the next few days in much 
the same manner as one does through those 
which immediately succeed a funeral. I ate 
my meals, performed my duty, appeared at the 
billiard table, and rose and went to bed as I 
had done before ; but I feit so little interest in 
anything that I began to think that to all 
intents and purposes life was over for me. 
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On the fourth day, however, the reception of a 
letter in Miss Rivers's handwriting caused a 
complete revolution to take place in my feel- 
ings. I had never seen her writing before ; but 
directly I took the envelope in my hands, I feit 
instinctively that it had come from hers, and 
mine shook so violently that I could scarcely 
open it. The letter was written upon foreign 
paper, at the top of which was printed a scroll 
with the motto, " Aide toi j le ciel faidera,'' and 
as I read I feit that she had selected it for mjT 
especial benefit. She dated from Ryde, and 
wrote as foUows : — 

" My dear Mr. Estcourt, 

''I hardly know if I am wise in writing to 
you ; but I am sure that you will not raisinter- 
pret ray reason for doing so, and I have so 
great a desire to teil you, what you would not 
wait the other evening to hear, that I feel as 
honoured by your preference as if I had been at 
liberty to consider your proposal. I trust you 
absolve me from all blame in the matter, and 
will believe me when I say that had I enter- 
tained the least idea in what our unfortunate 
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acquaintance would have resulted, I would have 
left Freshwave long ago; but your revelation 
took me completely by surprise. I hope I have 
your fbrgiveness for any pain I have thus unin- 
tentionally caused you, and that it may prove as 
short-lived as the pleasure. If you will not be 
offended at my presuming to oflfer you advice on 
the subject, mine is that you turn your mind for 
the next few months to some active employ- 
ment. I do not think so lightly of what you 
told me as to imagine you will all at once for- 
get your disappointment ; but the sooner you 
conquer your feelings for me, the sooner I 
shall pardon myself for having been the cause 
of them, 

"Please don't answer this ietter, it will be 
best for both of us. 

" Believe me, your sincere friend, 

"Ada Kivers." 

The perusal of this note threw me into a 
transport of hope and happiness. I fancied I 
could read love for myself, disguised beneath 
the words of pity, and the expression ** it will be 
best for both of us^'' led me into the mistake of 
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imagining that Ada Bivers feared for her own 
peace of mind as well as for mine. Thereupon 
I determined to disregard her wishes, and to 
answer her letter ; it was a selfish resolution, but 
men in love are not usually remarkable for the 
opposite feeling. I composed a passionate 
epistle, the details of which.1 have forgotten; 
but which, doubtless, contained more foUy than 
I should care to write down here. I remember 
that in it I poured out my whole heart before 
her ; that I declared my love to be stronger and 
more capable of making her happiness than the 
love of any other man could be ; and expressed 
my readiness, if she but acquiesced, to fight for 
her possession against the whole world. A fiery, 
boyish epistle, of the composition of which I 
might now be ashamed ; but dictated by feelings 
so fresh and ardent that a careworn man of the 
world would give bis right band to be able to 
feel them again. I sent my letter to Byde as 
soon as it was finished, and waited anxiously for 
a i^eply, but none came. Day after day I lay 
in wait for the postman on bis road from Star- 
mouth, but he never brought me an answer from 
Miss Bivers» uutil I grew sick with disappoint- 
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ment, and cursed my lot, and was almost ready 
to curse her, and all women for her sake. I can 
See now how mad I was to send that letter, 
how more than mad to expect her to reply to it ; 
but then I was young and inexperienced and 
unreasonable ; and not having been able to take 
her communication in the kindly, unaffected 
spirit it was written, grew incensed with her for 
not making a bad matter worse by opening a 
correspondence with me. I had almost fretted 
myself ill with my fruitless longing and expecta- 
tion, when a letter from my father suddenly 
took me to town. Two circumstances had oc- 
curred to call for my presence there; one of 
which was a violent attack of gout pn his own 
part; the other, the return of my sister Em- 
meline and her husband from Canada. It was 
the best thing that could have happened to me : 
in a moment I had shaken off the apathy and 
discontent which were beginning to be my 
masters, and was all eagerness to rejoin my 
family ; and having procured, without any dif- 
ficulty, a week's leave of absence, I left Fresh- 
wave, and thought, as I lost sight of the quiet 
little place, that a week of pleasure in town 
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would be certain to act as a restorative to my 
usual cheerfulness. The idea was a natural 
sequence to the first excitement consequent on 
an unpremeditated change of scene and action. 
I had not lived much longer before I learned 
that a real heart-wound may be salved over, but 
is not to be healed in so many days, months, or 
even years. The same evening I was in Brook 
Street. I found my father really ill, and look- 
ing more so than I had ever seen him. He had 
been kept to the house with gout for upwards of 
three weeks, and the confinement, to a man of 
his active habits, was almost worse to bear than 
the pain. He had sunk into low spirits during 
the last few days, and had several times ex- 
pressed a wish that I had never left Woolwich 
until his daughter had begged him to write for 
me. The unexpected arrival of Emmeline and 
her husband (who was now Colon el Talbot) had 
decided him to take their advice, and so we four 
(whom my father was used to call his children) 
were once more remiited. Emmeline we all 
thought much changed. Her Canadian life did 
not appear to have agreed with her, for she was 
thin and pale, and a great contrast to her bloom- 
VOL. I. s 
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ing sisters ; but she had the same sweet smile as 
ever, and glided so quietly into her place as her 
father s nurse and companion that one might 
have thought she had never left it My old 
friend and brother-in-law, Colonel Talbot, with 
the exception of a few grey hairs, looked as well 
as ever ; but he stared with amazement when I 
entered the roora, as if he had expected to see 
me the same size as I had been when he left 
England, Their family consisted of only one 
child, a daughter, five years old, of whora they 
appeared inordinately fond, which called down 
much matronly advice from Beatrice. 

" Ah ! it's all very well for you, my dear," 
Emmeline would say, in extenuation of her 
idolatry of little Ethel ; " when I have ten 
children perhaps I shall not have so much love 
to bestow on one ;" and poor Beatrice, who had 
really been guilty of eight babies, would half 
laugh, and whoUy blush, and declare it was 
very unfair to take to enumeration. 

"By-the-by, Gerald, did you ever give my 
message to Miss Bivers?" she exclaimed one 
evening, as we were all assembled round the 
dinner-table in Brook Street. 
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I feit that I coloured as she put the question 
to me, but I answered in the affirmative, and no 
one appeared to perceive my discomfort. 

" Have they left Freshwave ?' 

" Yes ; some little while agOw' 

" Where are they now T 

Here I must confess that I told a downright 
falsehood, and said I had no idea. 

"Oh, well, I suppose Colonel and Mrs. 
Rivers will be back in town shortly, and then 
their daughters will join them. She's a pretty 
girl, isn't she?" 

" Which one T I spoke as innocently as L 
could, tossing off a glass of wine as I spoke. 

" Which one ? why Ada, of course : the 
others are all children in the schoolroom. You 
must have met Ada at my house, last season, 
Gerald." 

"I believe I did; but I do not make a 
library of my engagement cards, and so the 
name had escaped me, until I heard it again. 
En pasaant^ what has become of the lovely Miss 
Harris, with whom I danced so often this 
year T 

" Oh ! Lucy Harris. I believe she's gone for 
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a tour in Germany. Yes, she is a very pretty 
girl ; I can assure you, Emmy, JGrerald was 
constant to her this season for a whole fortnight ; 
I really thought it was going to be a case. . He 
danced with nobody eise when he could dance 
with her ; called at my house twice a week in 
hopes of meeting her; and lost his appetite 
completely for dinner, one day, when he had 
just come from Mrs. Holmes's kettle-drum, 
where he had been discussing coffee and ices 
and Italian confectionary all the aftenioon." 

My sisters laughed heartily at this description 
of the fatal effect love had had upon me ; whilst 
I declared it was too bad of Beatrice to lay my 
heart bare in that fashion, and my father said 
he hoped it would be the only kind of love- 
making that I should indulge in for some time 
to come. 

^^ Gerald is a great deal too young to think ot 
anything serious yet: I have no faith in the 
happiness of early marriages, usually the results 
of an immatured choice. In my opinion, a man 
should see all kinds of women before he decides 
upon one, and the only way he can see them is 
to flirt with them. Depend upon it, Gerald 
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will never choose for a wife, at thirty, the girl 
he häs madly admired at twenty." 

I difFered from my father here, of course ; but 
equally, of course, Iwas silent, and he went on — 

" Now ! there was the mother of the girl you 
mentioned a short time ago, Colonel Rivers's 
first wife : she was a beautiful woman ; fair as 
any Saxon, with hair and eyes as dark as an 
Italian's ; her daughter can't hold a candle to 
her. I was desperately gone about her before 
she njarried Eivers ; ay, and for the matter of 
that, so was some one eise, not distantly related 
to me. However, she would have nothing to 
say to either of us, and she hadn't been married 
seven years before she eloped with that scoundrel, 
Grieves, and there was an end of her ; and 
don't you think I was devilish thankful when I 
heard it, that she had refused to do me the 
honour to become my wife ? Depend on it, a 
man under thirty is not capable of judging what 
he likes and what he doesn't like : we begin by 
thinking women are the sollest, easiest books 
possible to read, and we end by knowing they 
are the most confoundedly hard riddles a man 
ever set himself to unravel." 
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him a horpid-looking old man ; greedy, selfish, 
and affected, and cannot imagine bis ever having 
been fascinating." 

**Does Mrs. Rivers live with him still?" I 
askedy appealing to my father. 

^ I should imagine not ; but I know nothing 
about it : I am not even aware if she is alive : 
it all happened so many years sugo. But the 
girl can't hold a candle to her mother-; not a 
candle." 

So, I had little doubt, had many a man 
argued with reference to the mother herseif. 
We are so apt to think that nothing is so good 
as it was when we were young: so hard to 
convince that it is our own aptitude for apprecia- 
tion that has duUed, and not the articles we are 
called upon to value. 

I spent my week in town, and then I retumed 
to my duty. It had been a week of excitement, 
but not of happiness ; on the whole, however, I 
had enjoyed myself. I left my father better, 
and the Talbots settled down in Brook Street 
to keep him Company : so that I was quite easy 
on bis account. The first question I put to my 
servant on my retum to Freshwave, was relative 
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to my letters. Several had arrived during my 
absence, but none from Ryde. A deep, dull 
feeling seemed again to settle on my spirits, and 
I was forced to acknowledge to myself that I 
had been fool enougb to cherish expectation 
in spite of my experience. The fear, however, 
of my brother officers perceiving my dejection, 
and guessing the cause, aided me in throwing it 
oflF. I had not destroyed the letter I had 
received from Miss Rivers ; in default of 
another, I returned to it for comfort. The 
little diversion consequent on my journey to 
town, had done me Service : I was enabled now 
to read it with difFerent eyes, and to see how 
futile had been my hopes, after the reception of 
such a letter, of beguiling her into substituting a 
reciprocity of love, for pity for the distress she 
had caused me. 

I pondered long on the advice which she had 
given ; it tallied with my father's injunctions to 
me on leaving him for Freshwave, and which 
he had renewed during my last visit. I deter- 
mined that I would follow her counsel and bis, 
and seek active employment for my mind, which 
I could do only by attempting literary labour. 
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I was forbidden to write to her; I would teil 
her all my tboughts and hopes and aspirations : 
slie should See how I regarded her — in print. 

Once seized with this idea, I soon went to 
work. I pictured to myself, not scenes which 
had, but which raight have been, had fate not 
interposed between herseif and me. I drew a 
woman, not Miss Rivers, but something like 
her ; and a man, not Gerald Estcourt, but some- 
thing like him, and put all her beauties. on 
my heroine's head, and fi\\ my passion in my 
hero's mouth ; and doing this, the place and 
time, and mode of action foUowed naturally. I 
wrote from the bottom of my heart: freshly, 
sincerely, and unaflFectedly ; and my tale, with 
all its faults, was consequently true to nature, 
and grew with rapidity. I had commenced it 
with a view to its -completion in a few chapters ; 
but before I knew where I was, it had refused to 
be finished under three volumes. The work was 
good for me; it occupied my thoughts even 
when I was not engaged upon it, and prevented 
my dwelling upon my disappointment ; and 
gradually, the morbid feelings which I had not 
only possessed, but nurtured for some time after 
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the terminatioD of my unfortunate attachment^ 
disappeared : a healthi^r tone of mind set in ; 
and if not as lighthearted as I had been before 
I saw Miss Bivers, I was at least myself again. 
I was terribly thrown back at one period of my 
convalescence by an announcement to the follow- 
ing effect, wbich appeared in the daily papeis. 

^*0n the löth inst., at the church of St 

Geoi^e's, Hanover Square, by the ßev. , 

assisted by the Rev. — , Saville Penryhn, 
Esq., son of the latQ Saville Penryhn, Esq., 
of Mostyn, in the county of Glamorganshire, to 
Ada, eldest daughter of Colonel Frederick 
Rivers, of H.M. 50th Regiment of Royal 
Buffe." 

Before I read that announcement, I had 
thought that my transient dream could not be 
ended more efFectually than it was ; but, the 
final shock over, I staggered to my feet again 
and went on my way steadily. The name of 
Ada Bivers could never again disturb me ; there 
was no such person now — ^she was Ada Penryhn. 
I turned to my literary work with more zest 
than before, ostensibly, because I reasoned with 
myself that occupation was necessary for me ; 
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really, because I took a melancholy delight in 
lingering over the pages which teemed with 
traits of the character which had unfolded itself 
to me in the sequestered spot I wrote from. I 
believe I was as cheerful a companion during 
that time, as ready to engage in any fun, or to 
laugh at any jest, as I had ever been ; and if I 
was not heart-whole it is certain that I showed 
no outward signs of my complaint. In the 
meanwhile, with the occasional distraction of a 
flying visit to London^ nearly twelve months 
had slipped away since I first arrived in Fresh- 
wave, when a great and startling change was 
made in my prospects. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

« 

I WAS fast nearing the time when I should come 
of age, when I perceived a palpable alteration 
in the tone of my father's letters. He had 
always been a particularly cheerful writer, and 

whatever his private sufferings, and during the 
past twelvemonth I knew they had been great, 
he was noted for keeping them to himself, 
especially on paper. I could not, therefore, 
read the complaints with which his communica- 
tions were now filled without feeling considerable 
apprehension on his account; and the thought 
of his illness often came between me and the 
business I had in band. He had been in the 
habit for years past of experiencing occasional 
attacks of gout, which had never failed, however, 
to yield to medical treatment, and a reasonable 
amount of time and quiet living ; for my father 
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had led what is called a hard life, and under- 
mined his Constitution in more ways than one. 
Latterly, his disease appeared to have become 
more obstinate and difficult of management; 
and although he had the best advice in London 
the enemy retained possession of the capital, and 
refused to surrender. My fathers previous 
attacks had never been so great as to prevent 
his being able, with help, to hobble from room 
to room, or to be wheeled or carried about the 
house in a chair made for the purpose ; thus, 
even in the midst of pain, he had been able to 
divert his mind and carry on his business, by 
seeing his friends and those with whom he had 
to do. Now, however, he had been for some 
weeks completely confined to one room, and his 
letters, from being originally disposed to make 
the best of a bad job, became flrst regretful, 
next fretfully complaining, and then despondent, 
until this state of mind, so new to him, cul- 
minated in the foUowing epistle, for the receipt 
of which I was almost prepared : — 

" My dear Gerald, 

" You must come to me. I can't bear 
it alone any longer. I've been shut up in this 
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room for a month to-morrow, and there is 

not the least alteration in my Symptoms, nor 

likely to be, as far as I can make out from the 

doctors' sbuffling Statements. The Talbots are 

in Scotland with some of bis people ; but if 

they were bere I sbould want you all the same. 

Get leave as soon as you can ; not for a week, 

that's worse than none at all — ^I miss you so 

dreadfully when you go again — but for as long 

a spell as they'U give you. If you can manage 

this, we'U spend the autumn at Grasslands, 

and perhaps the country air will set me up 

again. 

'* Your affectionate father, 

" P. ESTCOÜRT." 

As soon as I had read this letter I applied 
for three months' leave, which I had no difficulty 
in procuring, as I had never taken more than 
a few days at a time since joining the battery, 
and directly I received the order I went to my 
father in London. I had expected to find bim, 
like most gouty patients, very irritable and 
fractious, perhaps hard to bear with, and difficult 
to manage ; but I was not prepared to see bim 
so broken in spirits, and subdued by continuous 
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pain, that bis fine firm character seemed to be 
lost in tbe querulous complaints of an invalid. 
Wben I first eiitered bis room be was sitting in 
an arm-cbair, bis foot, wbicb bad attained a 
frigbtful size^ supported on a rest before bim ; 
and as I approacbed bis side, be tbrust out bis 
band to seize mine, attempted to mutter some 
expression of bis deligbt at meeting me again, 
but broke down instead, and actually sbed tears. 
If I bad witnessed tbe equestrian statue of tbe 
Duke of Wellington mopping its face witb a 
pocket bandkercbief, I could scarcely bave been 
more surprised. 

^^Good God, sir !" I exclaimed, "wby did 
you not inform me before of tbe State to wbicb 
you bave been reduced? I could bave come 
tbree montbs ago as well as now; and you 
migbt bave been saved mucb of tbe confounded 
emui from wbicb you bave evidently suflFered." 

My poor fatber looked tborougbly asbamed 
of bis weakness, as be passed tbe back of bis 
band across bis eyes ; but witb tbe usual fear- 
lessness of bis cbaracter wbere anotber man's 
opinion was concerned, be bad no besitation in 
confessing tbe cause of bis emotion. 
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" You mustn't think less of your old father, 
Gerald, for t)eing too glad to see you. The fact 
is, boy, you're the dearest object in the world to 
me. A woman may or may not have had the 
power before now to draw tears from my eyes : 
but ril guarantee that you are the first man 
who has done so. I really have been longing to 
see your ugly face. And I've had a deuced 
lot of pain to bear sinca I saw it last, I can teil 
you." 

After my arrival, however, my father rapidly 
improved in spirits, if not in health. He 
became quite cheerful again, and some of the 
pleasantest if not the liveliest hours which I 
spent, were passed in bis bedroom. His great 
desire was to go to Grasslands ; and as soon as 
he could bear the motion and fatigue of the 
journey I took him down into Dorsetshire. 
We had not inhabited the place for years, 
although we generally spent part of each 
shooting season there ; but it had been left in 
Charge of careful hands, and everything was in 
readiness for our reception. My father s prin- 
cipal medical adviser in London, a physician 
of high Standing, had agreed to visit hira twice 
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a week at Grasslands, and for soiue days after 
we arrived there I was too much occupied with 
carrying out his injunctions to think of anything 
eise. 

At the end of that time, however, my father 
suggested that I should go over and pay my 
respects to my grandmother, of whom I had 
Seen very little since entering the army. So 
one morning in July I moimted my horse 
and rode to Wiversdale. Mrs. Estcourt was 
now a very old woman, verging on eighty-five, 
but as active as it is possible for a person of that 
advaneed age to be, taking her daily walk in the 
garden, and reading print without the least 
difficulty. I understood, however, that her 
memory had become rather clouded of late 
years, and therefore I was not surprised when 
I first entered the familiär library to find that 
she did not recognize me, particularly as I had 
grown considerably since I had visited her last, 
and had a good deal of hair upon my face. 

" Who do you say ?" she kept on demanding 
in shrill accents of her daughters, as they at- 
tempted to make her understand the identity 
of her own grandson. *' Sams son ? why that's 

VOL. L T 
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poor Lascelles ; he died before your father, my 
dear." 

" No, mother — this is Gerald, Sampson's 
second son, who was brought up by Lady- 
Mary, you know." 

" I never liked her !" quoth iny grandmother 
irrelevantly. 

^* No, grandmamina, but rm sure you 11 like 
me if you'U look at me/' I said, thinking it best 
to Storni the fortress of her indifference. Mach 
of my childish dislike of my grandmother had 
been foi^otten as subjects of greater importance 
to myself had occupied my mind ; and as I 
knelt beside her arm-chair now, and brought my 
face on a level with hers, I saw that age had 
softened the expression of her features until 
it was too much like that of my sick father at 
home to permit nie to cherish any enmity against 
her. 

The old lady took my face between her hands, 
and regarded mewith a look of pleased surprise. 

*• Why, this is Sampson^' she ejaculated ; 
'^ this is Sampson himself, when he made me so 
angry by refusing to foUow his father's business, 
and took to writing those trashy books instead." 
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^'No, mother it isn't," shouted one of my 
aunts in a testy manner into her ear, "it's 
Sainpson's boy: I should think you might 
understand that " 

" I know, my dear, I know," said my grand- 
mother quietly, deprecating the noise by holding 
up her wrinkled band; '^but he's very like 
Sampson, very like indeed. And where is 
your father, why hasn't he corae too?" All 
the time she was speaking she kept stroking • 
my face with her fingers, an action so widely 
different from anything I had previously con- 
nected with her feelings towards myself, that 
I could searcely believe I was kneeling beside 
Mrs. Estcourt of Wiversdale. I explained the 
cause of my father s detention, and told her that 
he would be sure to come to see her as soon as 
he could walk again. 

'* And in the meanwhile, you must accept me 
instead, grandmother, and make the most of me 
for I cannot stay long." I then proceeded to 
give her all the news concerning my father, 
mother, and sisters, to which she listened com- 
placently. As I mentioned Lady Mary, I saw 
that the old resentful spirit against her had 
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not died out of my aunts' breasts ; but Mrs. 
Estcourt, if she experienced, did not manifest 
anything of the kind. She heard all that I had 
to teil her with apparent interest, but her intel- 
lect was evidently weakened; I found it hard 
work to make her understand which of my 
sisters I meant, by narae, though she met me, 
directly I spoke of Beatrice, with the old ob- 
jection, " Anne^ you mean." 

" Yes, grandmamma, Anm^ I replied. It no 
longer appeared to me worth while to fight with 
one so near the grave, and thenceforth I gave 
in to her little prejudices — even to answering 
to the name of Sampson, by which she invariably 
calied me; and her sarcastic nature appearing 
to have been lost with her memory, I have 
little doubt that an affection would have been 
established between us had I been much at 
Wiversdale at that tirae, but the State of my 
father's health kept me close to Grasslands. I 
perceived that this total change in my grand- 
mother's manner towards myself, gave great 
dissatisfaction to her immediate relatives. The 
tables were turned now for the domineering 
mistress of Wiversdale ; her sons and daughters 
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ruled the roast, and she who had been so sharp 
and snappish with other people, so quick to sneer 
and to take ofFence, was snapped up and domi- 
neered over herseif, and forced by age and de- 
bility to submit where she had governed. It was 
seeing her thus which made my pride relent to- 
wards her, and myself forget the fancied injuries 
she had done me through my mother. There was 
something so pitiful in viewing the downfall of 
her erst-while indomitable spirit, and to find 
her turning even towards me, whom I had 
always imagined she had so greatly disliked, 
for protection against the tongues of her own 
children. She seemed to have grown quite 
afraid of my aunts, much more so than of my 
uncles, though they were all now constantly 
at Wiversdale, taking up their residence there, 
and issuing their Orders as if the house and es- 
tablishment already belonged to themselves. My 
grandmother was extrem ely anxious about my 
father's health, although she never said a word on 
the subject before her other sons or daughters. But 
if we happened to be alone for a few minutes, she 
would pluck me by the sleeve and whisper, " How 
is your father, Sampson ? is he better to-day ?" 
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And when I had made a due report of tbe 
case, she would add — 

" Ah ! he's a fine man ; he*s a very clever man ; 
he's a son to be proud of — but I wish he didn't 
write those trashy novels.'* 

The "ruling passion strong in death" was 
forcibly pictured here: my poor old grand- 
mother had forgotten almost everything but the 
few inconsequential trifles which her bygone 
obstinacy had chosen to magnify into subjects 
of importance. I have said before that I \^as 
not mach at Wiversdale at this period, from 
choice as well as necessity: Mrs. Estcourt, in 
her present mood, was well enough ; but I could 
not stand the cool reception which I invariably 
met at the hands of my other relations, par- 
ticularly at those of Mrs. Logan, who seemed 
to have established herseif in attendance on her 
mother, and to whom I feit convinced my 
cousin had related the circumstances under 
which I had parted with bim, My uncles 
occasionally visited us at Grasslands, where they 
ate my father s dinners and drank bis wine, and 
where the potent spell of bis presence prevented 
their intercourse with myself appearing other- 
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wise than friendly. But we were always 
happier when we were by ourselves. As soon 
as my father was sufficiently freed from pain 
to be able to think, he took to bis writing again, 
and spent nearly all bis mornings at bis desk. 
One day on bis expressing a wisb tbat I cared 
for the same sort of work, I ventured to teil 
bim bow I bad employed my time at Fresb- 
wave. He immediately became excited on tbe 
subjeet, and begged tbat I would read out my 
manuscript to bim. At first I was diffident 
of doing so: it is true be was my fatber, but 
be was also one of tbe best judges of literature 
of tbe day. But be encouraged me to proeeed 
by relating anecdotes of bis own early failures. 
In tbis instance I am afraid bis critical taste 
permitted itself to be blinded by bis fatberly 
pride : bribery and corruption tbere must bave 
been somewbere, for I remember bow entbusiastie 
was bis praise of my Performance, and / have it 
by me still. 

It was " capital I" it was '* first rate !" it was 
" drawn to tbe life !" it was tbe '* best tbing be 
bad ever beard from a maiden pen !" Sucb were 
amongst a few of tbe commendations wbicb tbe 
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first-bom of my brain received froin the author 
of my being. At last his praise was exhausted ; 
but not so his entfausiasm. Blackman must 
See the manuscript (Blackman was his own 
publisher) ; he was quite sure Blackman would 
be of the same opinion as himsel^ and think 
that my novel ought to come out at once. 
Accordmgly the papers were forwarded to 
Mr.. Blackman, who, in the course of a few 
weeks returned a favourable verdict I have 
nothing but good to say of this gentleman, with 
whom I have had the pleasure of transacting 
some yery profitable business since ; but I must be 
allowed to express my opinion that his own was, 
in that instance, if not guided, considerably 
swayed by the fact that a certain Parton Est- 
court, M.P, was not only a very powerful author, 
but a very powerful man. My father, however, 
would not listen to any suspicions I entertained 
on the subject; but insisted that Blackman 
was a shrewd, clever fellow — a fellow to be 
depended on — a fellow who knew what he 
was about ; aud that since he found Üiat his 
decision tallied with his own, he had a higher 
opinion of him than ever. We all know how 
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sick people have their whims and fancies : how 
they will seize upon.a new idea, and for lack of 
distraction make it their hobby, until a fresher 
one crops up : in this way my father set to work 
to revise my manuscript for the press, and rested 
not until it was completed. He took thrice the 
interest in the book that I did, doing everything 
himself even to correcting the proofs, and carry- 
ing on a long correspondence with printers and 
publishers relative to title-pages, tinted paper, 
and bevelled boards. I believe that no novel 
that ever appeared yet was made so great a fuss 
about ; but the occupation and little excitement 
kept my father in good spirits : it was something 
for him to think and talk of ; and sothepublica- 
tion of it did the same Service for his physical 
pain that the writing had done for my mental 
suffering. At last the preliminaries for its 
appearance were all completed, and my bantling 
went to the press under the title of '* The Quarry 
of Fate." Meanwhile August had slipped 
into September ; the shooting season had com- 
menced, and I was out with my gun every day. 
It was solitary work tramping over the turnip- 
fields and the stubble all by myself, and to 
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think of my poor father who had been as active 
as I was two seasous before, tied so completely 
by the leg that he might as well have been bed- 
ridden ; but to shoot alone is better than not to 
shoot at all. I had had hopes of procuring the 
Company of Jack Lascelles ; but there had been 
some teniporary disturbance in Ireland, where 
he was then quartered, and his leave had been 
refused from the Horse Guards. My brothers- 
in-law, Lyndon and Talbot, were Coming to us 
later in the season ; but for the first raonth I 
was alone. Walking daily over a large expanse 
of ground, much of which led past the habita- 
tions of man, necessarily implied a certain 
number of mild adventures, and one of mine 
was of rather a pleasant nature than otherwise. 
I had several times during my wanderings in our 
grounds, encountered a couple of young girls, 
apparently sisters, who invariably, amidst a great 
deal of giggling, ran away at my approach. 
But when the same thing had happened two or 
three mornings in succession, I asked the game- 
keeper who accompanied me if he knew who 
they were. 

'* Well, sir/' was the reply, "I believe their 
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name rightly is Sherman; leastways they live 
in the same house with parties going by that 
name. One of the new line of houses, sir, the 
other side of the village : they've been mostly 
taken by strangers, and I can't say I know 
much about 'em. These — theSe — young ladies, 
sir, haven't received no perinission as I know of 
to be on the grounds, and if it's your pleasure 
I'U warn 'em off." 

I could quite understand the gamekeepers 
hesitation as he endeavoured to give the girls I 
have mentioned their proper designation. They 
were not young ladies, any one could see that ; 
and yet they appeared too refined to come 
under the category of young women, technically 
applied. 

Several changes had taken place in the village 
of Grasslands since \ve had resided there, and 
one was the building of a row of cockney- 
looking houses, which were neither villas nor 
cottages, and were chiefly inhabited by the 
better style of artisans, or small tradesmen. Our 
long absence from the place, except during the 
shooting season, had doubtless given the villagers 
a good deal of licence in the way of Walking 
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over the more unfrequented parts of our grounds ; 
and my gigRling friends were too young and too 
pretty for me to entertain such an idea as 
" warning " them off the property. The con- 
stant rencontreSy however, added to their very 
evident desire tb attract my notice, naturally 
led to my speaking to them, particularly when, 
as I saddenly approached them one day, with 
my gun over my Shoulder, I heard first a 
smothered shriek ; then a scuffle, and the words, 
** Kun, Addy — here he is again !" 

I think, under the circumstances, there are 
very few young men who would not have given 
chase. I came up with them at the padlocked 
gate of the next field, which they were making 
violent attempts to climb. 

*'Now," I Said, "what d^^you suppose I 
ought to do to you for trespassing on niy 
grounds in this manner ?" 

They looked at one another with elevated 
eyebrows ; and then hurst out laughing, and 
said, ''Don't Addy!" and ''Dont, Juli!" with 
an impatient movement of the elbows as they 
spoke, I holding them meanwhile in fast im- 
prisonment and examining them closely. They 
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were exceedingly pretty girls, I was going to 
add for their Station in life ; but I believe that 
for animal beauty the lower classes are not to 
be surpassed. These sisters (for they were 
sisters) were both in possession of big blue 
eyes, straight noses, and ripe pouting lips : their 
complexions were very fair, and their hair 
almost flaxen : their figures were small and well 
formed, and if their hands and feet did not bear 
upon them the unraistakeable marks of blood, 
they were at all events not large enough to court 
especial notice. So rauch I observed in a very 
short time, and also that, notwithstanding the 
similarity of their features, the one who was 
called *' Juli " was the prettier of the two, and 
" Addy " was the more impudent. 

'^ Do you know that there is a board in this 
field to the effect that all trespassers will be 
prosecuted with the utraost rigour of the law ? ' 
I repeated, in a voice of portentous gravity. 

Thev continued to look at one another, and 
laugh ; but every now and then the four blue eyes 
glanced archly in my face, with an expression 
that seemed to say their owners would not be 
silent long. 
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" Now, what excuse have you to inake for 
yourselves, in order that I may not take pro- 
ceedings against you ?" 

** We are not trespassers," said one of tbe 
girls, " we are ladies." 

" I grant the last fact," I said, doflSng ray 
Glengarry, " but not the first. You are tres- 
passers, and I shall infliict a fine upon you. 
Prisoners at the bar — what are your names ?" 

This feeble witticisni was received with such 
shouts of laughter that I perceived my cha- 
racter for being a wag was established at once. 

" My name is Adelaide Sherman, and my 
sister's is Julia," said the least pretty, and 
most pert-looking of the two. 

" Very good," I replied ; *' perhaps you have 
saved your head by that answer. Now, will 
Miss Julia decide what penalty she considers I 
ought to inflict upon her ?" 

I looked at the other sister as I spoke, and 
she blushed most becomingly under my scrutiny ; 
and when I repeated the question, replied — 

^^ I think it will be quite sufficient punishment 
for US to be helped over the gate by you,** 

*^ Brava,'' I exclaimed, raising her in my 
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arms. " I demand imraediate payment of the 
forfeit." So I lifted them both over the gate, 
and took off my cap, as they ran like hares 
towards the village, Adelaide looking back, 
with a laugh and a nod, which nearly led me 
into the foUy of a second pursuit. When I 
tumed back to rejoin the gamekeeper, I fbund 
him, with a grim smile struggling through bis 
look of respect, 

"A queer lot, Jenkins!" I observed, with 
the mr of a connoisseur, 

" Very queer, sir, begging your pardon ; their 
faces will be their mzsfortune, as the saying goes. 
Will you take the Home Close to-day, sir ?" 

I Would; and fourteen brace of partridges 
soon drove the remembrance of Miss Addy and 
Miss Juli Sherman out of my mind. I men- 
tioned the circumstance to my father in the 
course of the evening, but he did not know the 
name of Sherman ; he concluded they were new 
comers ; if the girls were troublesome I'd better 
give them a hint to quit ; half-and-half people 
were often very presuming and difficult to get 
rid of. He had had a letter from Blackman, and 
the " Quarry of Fate " would appear on the 1 5th 
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of the raonth. Had I written to Beatrice as he 
had desired rae? and thus dismissed the sub- 
ject. 

But I did not give the Misses Sherman notice 
to quit, although I had plenty of opportunities 
of doing so, as I never failed to meet them daily, 
either in the grounds or the village. They 
appeared to spend all their time out of doors, and 
most of it in lying in wait for myself. It was 
not easy work flirtin g with two girls at once ; in 
fact, I found it very difficult, especially as Miss 
Adelaide proved of a jealous disposition, and 
was apt to make our strolls unpleasant if I paid 
too much attention to her sister. Julia was my 
favourite, not only because she was prettier and 
more refined than the other, but because, if not 
more retiring, she was less openly pert than 
Adelaide. But they were always together, and 
therefore I had little opportunity of showing my 
preference. 

For several weeks I flirted with these girls in 
a very decided, but withal a very cominonplace 
manner; flirted positively because I had nothing 
better to do, and they threw themselves so con- 
stantly in my way that I could not avoid them. 
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During which time I wasted a good deal of 
money on presents for them, and received at 
least an equal number of kisses in return ; but 
having arrived at this stage of the proceedings I 
began to get a little weary of the whole affair. 
I had no intention of wronging either of them, 
and their Station in iife of course precluded any 
idea of marriage ; I feit, therefore, as if I had 
reached a barred gate in the course of my 
flirtation, over which I could neither climb nor 
vault, and so I turned my attention in another 
direction with the greatest coraplacency. The 
middle of the month was now past, and my book 
had appeared, The outside was all that an 
author could desire, and my father declared that 
the story read better in print than it had done in 
manuscript. He waited therefore, with much 
anxiety, to see the opinions of the press upou 
it, an anxiety which I confess to have fuUy 
shared with him. They soon appeared, and for 
a first work were decidedly favourable. 

" Mr. Gerald Estcourt,*' said one of the prin- 
cipal papers, " has discovered the great secret of 
success in novel-writing. He paints men and 
women as they are^ not as they ought to be ; 

VOL. I. V' 
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and his story is consequently true to nature, and 
appeals to the hearts of those who read it." 

" We hail," enthusiastically wrote a second, 
"the appearance of a novel by the son of 
Mr. Parton Estcourt, one of England's most 
widely-read autbors, whose works are as cele- 
brated for their cleverness as they are for their 
popularity, Mr. Gerald Estcourt's work con- 
tains much of the forcible style of bis fathers 
writing, combined with a patbos and tenderness 
of treatraent wbich cannot fail to secure him 
many readers." 

** A book of great promise/' so ran a third 
review : " füll of beauties of expression and 
style, mingled with a dash of sarcasm which 
reminds us of the justly-renowned works of the 
author's fatber. Mr. G. Estcourt in bis * Quarry 
of Fate ' bas done well ; but he will do much 
better ; we prognosticate for bim a speedy rise 
to the first ranks of our native novelists." 

These extracts are a few out of the many 
notices wbich appeared, and delighted my fatber 
as of course they delighted me also. I bad 
been very modest as I contemplated the fate of 
my book. T knew it was as good as many that 
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issued from the press; but with the name of 
my father to maintain, I feit that the produc- 
tions of my pen should rise above the level of 
ordinary literature. I had feared for him more 
than for myself. I had been so afraid for the 
shame and disappointment he should feel when 
my work was dissected by the critics, and its 
dishonoured carcase thrown out to rot upon 
the dunghill of obscurity, as so many had 
done before it. I had thought then that I 
should be contented with a very small quan- 
tum of praise ; that the mildest commenda- 
tion would be thankfully received; but the 
danger successfuUy passed, I began, agreeably 
to poor human nature, to plume myself, and 
strut about and crow, and wonder that with the 
knowledge of the divine afflatus within me, I 
should ever have contemplated a serious defeat. 
I did a little of the literary haw-haw style 
duriug those days ; talked largely of the impos- 
sibility of real strength ever being kept in the 
background, and how, in the long run, force of 
mind must teil, whatever the disadvantages under 
which it laboured ; talked a great deal of non- 
sense, in &ct, to which my father listened with 
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fond complacency, and my uncles with shrug- 
ging Shoulders. I patronized the reviewing 
papers also ; praised them for their discernment 
and clearness ofjudgment; and wondered how 
any one could be in such dread of a " slating " 
from them, except indeed when they published 
trash, which feil still-born from the press, This 
remark being made in the presence of my uncle 
William, who had written a pamphlet the year 
before, which had been deservedly annihilated 
for the impossible theories it professed to uphold, 
did not tend to impress that gentleman in favour 
of myself or my produetion. 

I was deeply Struck by the wisdom of the 

« 

paper last quoted, which prophesied that I should 
become the author of soraething still better 
than "The Quarry of Fate," and wished to 
begin another book at once in consequence, 
thinking that every hour now devoted by me to 
other pursuits was a fraud upon the world, which 
was irapatiently waiting to hear from me again. 
But in this instance my father's sense outstripped 
his affection. He begged, he even insisted that 
I should permit a reasonable interval to elapse 
before I made my second bow to the public. 
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So far I had done well ; but my next attempt 
should be much better, and between this and 
that I must travel and enlarge my mind. When 
he had fully reeovered his health, he said, he 
should much like to make a Continental tour in 
my Company : we would penetrate into Italy, 
even to Spain together. After such a holiday 
we should both return refreshed to our work 
again. So we planned, and so we proposed to 
put into execution. Meanwhile September was 
over, and the Lyndons and Talbots were with us. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" When he had fully recovered his JteaUh ;' the 
words seemed to strike with a sad resonance 
upon my mental hearing, as one afternoon I 
strolled down the village street of Grasslands 
alone. I had commenced to feel very anxious 
about my father ; the temporary excitement con- 
sequent on the preparation and publication of my 
bock having snbsided, his health had visibly re- 
trograded, and I could not help seeing how 
much weaker each paroxysm of pain left him. 
The bare idea of my hearty energetic father 
becoming crippled or enfeebled for the remainder 
of his life was dreadful to me. I turned the 
horrid thought into a lively whistle, and with 
rapid steps attempted to outwalk my fancy. 

** Good-evening, sir; we have had a splendid 
day;' 
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I had already gained the outskirts of the 
village, and was passing the new-built row of 
houses previously alluded to. ßaising my eyes 
at this unexpected address, I encountered the 
form of a man in his shirt-sleeves, who was lean- 
ing over the railings of one of the little gar- 
dens, Smoking a long clay pipe. I knew the 
number of the house inhabited by the parents of 
the Sherman girls, although I had never been 
inside it, and I conchided the stranger before 
me was their father, although I had not had the 
honour of a personal introduction to him before. 

" Good-evening to you ; we have so." 

I was busy with my own thoughts and specu- 
lations, and had no inclination to enter into a 
promiseuous conversation with him. But Mr. 
Sherman seemed disposed to improve the ac- 
quaintance. 

" I hope that your respected father is better 
tcÄiay, sir." 

I could not but stop then and reply to the 
inquiry, whereupon he opened the gate and 
pressed me to enter. 

*' I trust you will do me the honour to step 
inside, Mr. Estcourt; our little domicile can 
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hardly compare with the Hall ; but an English- 
man*s house is bis casde, you know, sir, all the 
World over. I believe you are already acquainted 
with my young ladies ; they are both at home, 
and will be pleased to see you — I can answer for 
them — ^and so will Mrs. Sherman/' 

I murraured some plea of want of time and 
engagements at home ; but he stood there, bow- 
ing, with the gate open, until I thought the 
shortest way would be to do as he desired me. 
He was an unpleasant-looking man: large- 
headed and small-bodied, with the eye of a 
serpent and the voice of a dove; a man who 
would talk another over against bis will, but to 
oppose whose suave pertinacity must inevitably 
end in ill words. He ushered me into a little 
sitting-room, which was filled with a glaring 
sun, and had a general air over it of wooUen 
mats and anti-macassars ; and introduced me to 
Mrs. Sherman, a faded, flaxen-haired nonentfty 
in crushed cap and creased gown, from whom it 
was evident the daughters had derived their 
beauty, whilst their impudence probably came 
from the other side. The walls of the apart- 
ment were hung with third or fourth rate oil- 
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paiutings of dogs, horses, and houses ; and in a 
very few minutes the phre du famille enlightened 
me on the nature of his occupation. 

*'An artist, sir," he said, inquiringly; "do 
anything in this line ?" waving his hand towards 
the productions in question. I told him that I 
regretted to say I possessed no such talent ; that 
my accomplishments were, in fact, very few and 
far between ; at which Miss Juli and Miss Addy 
giggled, and the faded mother exclaimed, with a 
deprecating wave of her mittened hand, ** Don't 
say so." 

*'You mustn*t expect the ladies to believe 
that, sir,'* continued Mr. Sherman, with an 
air of facetious patronage ; " but all are not 
gifted in the same manner. I was born, Mr, 
Estcourt, with a brush in my hand." 

Without stopping to inquire into the par- 
ticulars of such a . natural phenomenon, I re- 
marked that I concluded the paintings I saw 
around me were by himself. 

" E:5;actly so, sir, jw^-cisely ; I trust that they 
meet with your approbation. The one just 
before you is the seat of Lord Exeter, taken 
from the north, and considered to be the best 
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view of the park in existence ; the horse on your 
right" (Mr. Sherman did not positively drop 
bis H's, but he had a wonderful facility for 
slurring over dangerous ground) "is bis lord- 
sbip's favourite bunter ; the one next to it, her 
ladysbip's Arab galloway, both portraits ac- 
knowledged to be lifelike. The next view is of 
the cottage where Lord Burnbara spent bis 
honeymoon ; an interesting reminiscence, you 
perceive, Mr. Estcourt. And this painting just 
behind my head is a likeness of Mr. Alfred 
Marsb's jockey, and bis celebrated horse, * Play- 
ful,' that won the Chester Cup in 18 — . I 
have several more paintings, if you'd like *to 
Step upstairs; one, an historical subject, which 
I flatter myself will repay you for the trouble. 
You must forgive the enthusiasm of an artist, 
sir — we live in our productions." 

I thought it was a fortunate tbing for Mr. 
Sherman if he could live in bis productions, for 
there did not appear much sign of bis being 
able to live by them, considering tb^ number of 
Orders which had never been '' called for." The 
house, too, was very barely furnished : the dress 
of the women tawdry and dirty; whilst the 
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assumption of ^ gentility " thrown over the 
whole made the absence of it painfully apparent. 
I commenced to grow fidgetty, and t» rack my 
brain for an excuse to make my escape. I 
declined to inspect the historical picture pn that 
occasion with as much civility as I could muster, 
and pulling out my watch, hinted at the approach 
of my dinner hour. 

" Not half-past five yet, sir," exclaimed the 
officious Sherman, Consulting his own timepiece. 
" You have a fine place up there, I hear," 
alluding to Grasslands. I acquiesced in the 
remark, and he continued — 

** I have often wished to take the liberty of 
asking you if I might go over the grounds, some 
day. My young ladies describe them to me as 
being very beautifuUy laid out." 

I 'Said they were considered so, and that I 
would give him an order at some future period 
for inspecting them. At present, my father^s 
illness precluded, &c., &c. 

" Of course, sir, of course. Ah ! gout is a 
sad trial — we often think of the poor old gentle- 
man down here. You have a view of the Hall, 
I presume, Mr. Estcourt?" 
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" No ; not that I am aware of. But I am really 
afraid I must take my leave, Mr. Sherman." 

** Ten thousand pities, sir ! it would make a 
beaütiful picture, and one which you ought to 
possess — which your heirs will value after you. 
I should take it from the west wing, Mr. Est- 
court, bringing in the lawn and shrubberies to 
the side; it would not run very expensive, 
either — a mere trifle — but it's an order which 
I should have the greatest pleasure in taking 
from you, sir." 

I saw now what the man was driving at, and 
agreeable to anything which should procure me 
my release, I commissioned him to paint me a 
picture of Grasslands, without even asking the 
price which he charged for bis abominable 
productions. His enthusiastic gratitude disgusted 
me still more than his bombastic speech had 
done, and rising from my seat I cut his eloquence 
short by bidding "good afternoon" to Mrs. 
Sherman and her daughters. 

*'0h! you must have a cup of tea with us 
before you go," expostulated Miss Adelaide, as 
she strove with ready facetiousness to replace me 
in the chair I had vacated. 
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" Yes, surely," drawled Mrs. Sherman, array- 
ing her raittened hands upon her lap ; whilst the 
husband had the eflGrontery to clap me on the 
back and teil me there was no '' hurry." '* Addy, 
my dear, teil Jane to bring in the tea-tray at 
once, and set it by the open window ; it will be 
so much the cooler and more cheerful." 

Tea at the open window with Mrs. Sherman 

and the gentleman in shirt-sleeves I (Tetait un 

peu trop. I pictured myself, under the circum- 

stances, being gazed at by every servant and 

ploughboy passing that way, who would not fail 

to spread the report far and wide that they had 

Seen ^ Muster Estcourt " taking his tea in the 

Shermans' *'parlour." Whilst Adelaide flew 

to minister to my delight, I was base enough to 

beat a hasty retreat, which no remonstrances 

from the artist, deprecations from the mother, 

or looks of entreaty from the pretty Julia, could 

induce me to forego. Even then I was not 

quite out of danger. As I backed towards the 

sitting-room door — meeting each attack of my 

enemies with the formal phrases of *' I am very 

sorry," ^' I regret exceedingly," " It is quite 

unavoidable," &c., I perceived that Julia Sher- 
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man kept looking first towards me and then 
towards her father, until he blurted out — 

" You want to walk up to the Hall with hira, 
do you, you baggage ? Well, get on your hat, 
then ; I dare say Mr. Estcourt here won't be 
the one to make an objection," with a knowing 
wink at myself. But I was not to be saddled 
completely against my will. 

^^I am sure Miss Sherman will understand 
me," I replied, "when I say that, however 
delightful the prospect of a walk with her is to 
me, I think she had better not accompany me 
to-day, as business takes me straight to the Hall, 
and I could not think of permitting her to return 
alone." 

The girl looked disappointed ; but her father 
patted her on the Shoulders, and said, " Never 
mind, July. Mr. Estcourt is quite right ; 
daylight isn't the time for courting, is it, 
Sir? 

I made no direct answer to this remark, but 
bidding them a hasty adieu, walked out of the 
cottage door. As I did so, I was indignant, 
both at the familiarity which Sherman had 
assumed towards myself, owing, as I supposed, 
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to my acquaintance with his daughters, and also 
at the attempt he had made to link my name 
with that of Julia. The business had gone too 
far — I saw that plainly ; it must be put a 
stop to altogether. It was all very well to slink 
about our own shrubberies and plantations with 
these girls, but quite another thing to be seen 
Walking with them through the village in broad 
daylight; very pleasant to look into their blue 
eyes and squeeze their little waists, since they 
took care I should have plenty of opportunities 
of doing so, but a widely diflFerent pastime to be 
drinking tea with their progenitors in the sight 
of the whole population of Grasslands. I could 
have sat down in the cottage of one of my 
father's labourers, and eaten bread and cheese 
with him, without feeling that I lowered my 
diguity by doing so ; but to associate with this 
half-and-half familv in their half-and-half house 
was too much for my powers of endurance. I 
had fiiUy feit the position I held in Grasslands 
as the only son of the only landed proprietor 
there, and had always been careful to do nothing 
within its precincts that should bring discredit 
on my father's name, or put him under the 
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disagreeable necessity of remonstrating with ine 
on my conduct. As I walked to the Hall that 
afternoon I regretted that I had been so thought- 
less as to flirt as much as I had done with the 
Sherman girls ; but it is almost as diffieult for a 
young fellow to avoid meeting a woman's ad- 
vances halfway as it is for him to keep his hand 
in his pocket when he knows he has plenty of 
money there. Yet I had never intended or 
dreamt that my apparently chanee meetings 
with the daughters should lead to an acquaint- 
anceship with the parents. If I was not care- 
ful, that man with the serpent-like eyes and 
dove-like voice would be trying to force me into 
a breach of promise of marriage case, or to com- 
promise matters by hush-money, or some such 
villany. He looked just the subject for such an 
attempt ; but he had come to the wrong person 
if he thought that I could be frightened into 
making a fool of myself. I determined to cut 
the acquaintance of the whole family from that 
day; the girls had got several brooches and 
bracelets and rings out of me, and they must be 
contented with their spoils. Having coippany 
at the Hall was a very good excuse for not 
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taking any more evening rambles, even should I 
be solicited to do so. My meditations were cut 
short, as I approached our drive gates, by the 
appearance of a servant who was looking up the 
road and down the road, as if in search of some- 
body. As soon as he caught sight of me, he 
left his Position and advanced to meet me. 
, ** If you please, sir, would you go on to the 
Hall ? Mrs. Talbot wishes to speak to you." 

" All right ; I was going there." I imagined 
that a flock of uncles, or male cousins had 
probably swooped upon us from Wiversdale, as 
was often their custom when they found the 
latter place particularly dull, and that my 
brothers-in-law being both absent, Emmeline 
and Gertrude did not know what to do with 
them until I arrived. I walked straight up to 
the house, therefore — the servant foUowing me — 
but to my surprise was met in the hall by 
Emmy herseif, her face bathed in tears. 

" Why, what's the matter, Emmy ?'* I ex- 
claimed, taking alarm. 

^ Oh, Gerald ! we have been longing for you 
to retnrn. Poor papa is in such dreadful pain, 
and I have telegraphed for Dr. Percivale to 
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come at once ; nothing seems to do him any 
good ; we have been trying everything we caa 
think of, but he gets worse every minute." 

I feit my cheeks blanch under her intelligenoe. 

*' Where is he ?" I exclaimed, hastily throw- 
ing down my hat and stick. 

** In bed, dear ; we put him there an hour 
ago, by bis own request : do go up and see him, 
Gerald ; he has asked for you a dozen times." 

I flew up the stairs, and found everything as 
the had told me. My father was in bed, bis 
features distorted with the agony he was under- 
going, although not a sound escaped him. In 
attendance on him were Gertrude and two women 
servants, who had been applying every remedy 
recommended by the doctor for an emergency, 
without effect ; and tjjeir faces were pallid from 
witnessing the pain they had no power to relieve. 
When I went up to my father's side, he could 
not speak to me, although he pressed the band 
in which I clasped bis own with fierce energy, 
and bis resolute eyes turned to meet mine with 
the look of a martyr. 

" When did this come on ?" I inquired of my 
sister. 
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" About two hours ago," she replied. " He 
would have cold applications to bis foot this 
morning, you know, and he was sitting up as 
usual, when he complained of a great deal of 
pain, and it increased so rapidly that he was as 
bad as he is now, when we got bim into bed. 
He says it has risen to bis stomach, Gerald. 
We sent two messengers in diflferent directions 
after you, and Emmeline telegrapbed to London 
at once, so I trust Dr/Percivale will be down 
here by the last train. But I was sure that 
cold water would do bim barm." 

" Did Emmeline say it was urgent ? Have 
you sent a carriage to meet Dr. Percivale?** 
I asked anxiously, but my voice shook as I 
spoke. 

My father perceived it, and pressed my band. 
I turned towards bim, and notwithstanding the 
expression of anxiety in bis eyes, he seemed in 
less pain. 

" How are you now, father ?" I inquired. 

" Dying, Gerald." 

He Said the words with a gasp, and yet so 
decidedly that I dared not dispute them, 
though they Struck on my heart like ice. The 
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idea had not occurred to nie before ; and yet 

something told me he was right: and 1 

cannot describe what I feit ; such moments are 
past description. Gertrude sprang forward, 
crying. 

"Oh, no, papa! don*t say that: it's only 
your fancy : Dr. Percivale will be here soon. 
It's the dreadful pain makes you think so ; it 
must be terrible to bear ; I wish I could bear it 
for you, poor darling ; but I am sure Dr. 
Percivale will know what to do for it." And 
then she feil to sobbing, with her face buried in 
the bedclothes, My father reached out bis 
band and placed it on her head — 

" God bless you, my love, and all your sex ; 
but you generally talk about what you know 
nothing." And then there followed another 
earfiil paroxysm of agony, during which we 
could only stand by his side, and watch bis 
throes with curdled blood, and hearts which had 
nearly stopped beating. By the last train Dr. 
Percivale arrived, and confirmed our worst 
suspicions : the gout had flown to the stomach, 
was threatening the regions of the heart. Before 
the night was over, two of the most eminent 
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physicians in London had been telegraphed for, 
and were at Grasslands with the morning ; but 
their combined endeavours failed to arrest the 
Steps of the disease which was destined to bear 
away my father's life. My sisters and I never 
left him : silently we grouped around his bed, 
anxious only, in the interval of his pain, to catch 
soine Word of affection that should remain with 
US when he was gone. As soon as the phy- 
sicians had expressed their opinion of his case, 
he desired to know it Perceiving that Dr. 
Percivale hesitated to give it — 

" My opinion has swayed thousands in my 

lifetime,"^ said my father, in that spasmodic 
manner which showed that there was mischief 
about the heart, "do you want to make me out 
a fool upon my death-bed ?" 

Then he was told, as gently as possible, that 
as far as human knowledge was to be depended 
on, his case was hopeless, as every endeavour to 
provoke the enemy to quit his hold of the 
interior, and to appear at the outposts, had been 
made without success« 

" I knew it was !" he exclaimed, almost 
triumphantly, " and if you had said otherwise, I 
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should not have believed you. I never was 
mistaken." 

The two physicians retumed to London : the 
news of my father's danger was sent to Wivers- 
dale ; and his room was thenceforth invaded by 
relations, who came to sympathise with him 
upon his approaching death. He received them 
all kindly — when he was able to speak — ^but 
their visits worried him intensely. 

" It's great humbug, Gerald !" he would 
whisper to me, when they were gone. " Tbey 
wouldn't have travelied five miles out of their 
way to shake hands with me whilst I was well ; 
but each on6 must needs come to stare, now I 
lie dying. It reminds me of the dead lion, 
boy, and the jackass, who kicked at him/' 

One thought had disturbed me greatly since 
the imminent danger of my father had been 
communicated to me, and this was, that he 
should leave the world without a personal recon- 
ciliation with my mother. Yet, in his present 
State of irritation and pain, I dared not broach 
any subject which might possibly distress him. 
During the next afternoon, however, when he 
was a little easier, he spoke to me of it himself. 
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'' Gerald 1 shan't last niany days at this 

rate and I think I ought to see your mother 

before I die It can't make much difference ; 

for I hope we have both forgiven long ago ; 

but it raay be pleasanter for her to think of 

afterwards I've left everything I possess to 

you, my boy except a few thousands to 

Emmeline ; for Beatrice and Gertrude are well 
provided for ; and Lady Mary must look after 

the other girls ; but I should like you when 

I'm gone, to let your njother live at Grasslands 

for the rest of her life. Will you do this, 

Gerald ?" 

"You know I will, father," I replied — " any- 
thing that is a wish of yours. Shall I telegraph 
to my mother, or shall I write ?" 

"Better telegraph ^I dont think I shall 

see her otherwise. Teil her to bring the 

girls witii h^er ; or only Lily- if the little one 

can't travel. I •should like to see their little 

faces again : I wish I had had them to stay 

with me before I got ill." 

Although Lilias and Marguerite were both 
older than myself, my father, owing to his not 
having seen them since they lefl Grasslands 
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with their mother, always spoke of them as if 
they still were children. I telegraphed to 
Guildford at once^ signifying with sufficient 
plainness the extreme danger he was in, and bis 
desire to see Lady Mary and her daughters as 
soon as they could reach him. I informed 
Emmeline of the step my father had told me to 
take on his behalf; and she, with myself, fully 
expecting the speedy arrival of my mother and 
sisters, ordered rooms to be prepared for their 
reception. In the meanwhile, the second day 
wore away, and the second night was at band. 
I was sitting by my father's bedside, whilst be had 
sunk, from sheer weakness, into a brief slumber, 
when I heard the sound of carriage-wheels along 
the gravelled drive. I supposed it was my 
mother; and grew quite agitated as I reflected 
on the interview to come, and wondered what 
its effects would be upon these two who had 
sworn to pass their lives together, and after a 
Separation of more than twenty years had only 
consented to meet as one of them was fast 
slipping away into eternity. Presently the 
little hüstle which usually attends a new arrival 
was distinctly heard, and next the sound of many 
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footsteps ascending the stairs. I should have 
Started forward, but my father had fast hold of 
my band, and I feared to wake him. What 
could it be ? My sister would never be so 
careless as to introduce Lady Mary to the sick 
Chamber without a proper warning. In another 
minute my doubts were solved; the bedroom 
door was opened, and there entered — my grand- 
mother. She, who had given up church-going 
and visiting, and even driving in a carriage ; who 
had not been out of her own grounds for years 
past, had driven ten miles in the evening air to 
See her sick son ; she, who had been said to have 
no heart, or feelings of womanly compassion ; to 
scorn the uotion of weakness, and to ridicule 
affection as affectation ; had made this unusual 
effort rather than my father should go out of the 
World without speaking to her again, ITie poor 
old lady looked very shrunk and feeble, as she 
walked slowly up to the bedside ; and there was 
a hoUow appearance about her eyes, as if they 
had sunk since I had seen them last. My father 
roused himself at her approach, and held out bis 
band. 

"This is very kind of you, mother, 1 
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didn't think I should see you again; ^well, 

you won't be long aflter me, any way, will you T 

My grandmotber sat down in the cbair whicb 
I vacated for her; and I saw that ber wbole 
firame was trembling with emotion ; but she put 
out ber shaking band and laid it feebly upon 
tbat of ber son, 

" We've bad a good many quarreis, motber, 
baven't we ?" resumed the sick man, " and I've 

been too fond of having my own way but 

IVe left the family a name to be proud of — 
tbougb you baven't been proud of me." 

Mrs. Estcourt began to whimper; old age 
bad not lefl ber the strength to sob, 

" I have been proud of you, my son ; proud 
of you and of your cbildren. Oh I Sampson, IVe 
loved you better than them all put togetber." 

My aunts, Sarah and Susan, were in the room 
at the time, as well as my sisters ; but no one 
stirred or expressed surprise at tbis speech of my 
grandmother's, for as she said it, the withered 
bands were wrung together; the cracked and 
quavering voice rose into a cry of bereaveraent, 
and the seene was too impressive not to be ac«- 
cepted in silent sympathy by all. My father 
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received it in the firm strong manner in which 
he had met every circumstance in bis life whether 
of joy or sorrow. 

" I am glad to know it, mother ; but my 

death isn't worth fretting about to you. If you 

should stay any time after me, though, ^be 

kind to my children." She promised bim tbat 
she would, and after a brief farewell the inter- 
view was closed. They were both too weak, 
the one from age, the other from approaching 
death, to be able to stand any excitement long. 
I accompanied my poor old grandmother down 
stairs, and helped to put her into the carriage, 
a task which was by no means easy. As I 
kissed her to say " good-bye," she held ray face 
close to hers, and began to cry afresh over it. 
I thought of her words to my father, ** I have 
loved you more than them all," and was patient. 
A common grief makes us more than kin. Then 
the carriage drove away, and I returned to the 
sick-bed. 

We had expected Lady Mary to arrive all 
that day, and as night closed in I began to 
fear that my telegram had not reached her; 
but when I consulted Dr. Percivale about send- 
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ing another, he expressed his apinioa that it 
was impossible she could airive in time, and I 
thought it best to spare her the pain of arriv- 
ing too late. My father s sufferings were now 
pretty well over, but had been succeeded by an 
extreme weakness, which was not expected to 
carry him through the night. He continued to 
doze off at intervals, but he was perfectly quiet 
and sensible between whiles. At one time he 
expressed his regret to me not to have seen 
Beatrice (who was in Italy), and told me to 
give her his love and blessing : at another, he 
asked if my mother had arrived ; and when I 
replied in the negative, but said I hoped she 
might yet see him alive, answered — 

** It will not make much difference either way : 

teil her I forgave her, Gerald, and I hope 

she forgave me we were both wrong, I dare 

say but I should have remembered she was 

only a woman. I hope we may meet yet 

where there will be no squabbhng of any kind. 
She can't say that I haven t loved her children 
whatever I did herseif." 

The next time he woke, he continued as if 
there had been no Interruption to his speech — 
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^^ I hope she will live at Grasslands 1 think 

I shall be happier if she comes back to her old 
hoine — and I can think of the children being 
here. How old am I, Gerald ?" 

" Sixty^five, father ." 

*' Am I really ? so old as that ! Why it's 

time I went, anyway ; and I should never have 

been of much use again.^ 1 only went down to 

the House twicethis session. Sball I last tili 

the moming, Gerald ?" 

" Hardly, father," I would not indulge in 
any expressions of my grief before him, be- 
cause I knew how much he disliked anything 
of the sort; but I could not help my voice 
breaking, and he was quick to notice every 
change. 

" Don't fret, my child !" He said the words 
as tenderly as if I really had been a child, 
laying his band on my arm as he spoke. " Td 

rather you didn't call the girls poor things, 

they're so chicken-hearted you'll stay with 

me, G erald, won't you ?' 

*'To the last moment.' 

Dr. Percivale stole in and out during the 
night, so did my sisters, but none of them stayed 
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long^ and the servants were waiting in the ante- 
chamber. 

** Gro on with your writing, Gerald ! but not too 

fast, mind that ; you must write for us both 

now; I leave you my name: don*t soil it." 
Then after a pause, ** You must leave the anny 
^you cannot do two things well. Remember 
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our motto^ * Labore vinces.' 

The last moment came only too soon. At 
three o*clock in the morning, when my sisters 
were in their beds, the servants nodding in 
the next apartment^ and even the watchfiil 
Dr. Percivale had consented to Stretch himself 
upon the sofa in the dining-room, and cover his 
head with his pocket-handkerchief, my iather 
opened his eyes, and turned them upon nie. 

" Gerald, boy ! lift me up, Pm going T 

I passed my arm beneath him and raised him 
in the bed. 

" I have loved you better ^than 

them all ^put together,*' he said, and died. 

His last words to me were those his mother 
had used to himself, and the realization of the 
fact sent a thrill of pleasure through my heart, 
which the sequel soon dispelled. Assured that 
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he was really gone, I summoned the doctor and 
the servants ; and leaving the lifeless body in 
their charge, rushed to my own room ; and 
for the first time since his illness had taken a 
dangerous turn, found leisure to consider the 
Stern truth that henceforth I was to be fatherless, 
\nd mv own master. 
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